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THE CHILDREN OF THE DESERT. 


HE publication of a book by Lord Byron’s 

granddaughter is sufficient of itself to pique 
the general reader, who will find his highest ex- 
pectations more than realized in the charming 
record of travel, The Bedouins of. the Buphrates, 
by Lady Anne Blunt, just published by Harper 
& Brothers. Childe Harold indeed might well be 
satisfied with his courageous descendant, who, 
accompanied by her husband, has been the first 
tourist of modern times to venture a pilgrimage 
down the mysterious Euphrates Valley, the land 
of the Jebusites and Hittites, the home of Job, 
and the site of the Tower of Babel and Palmyra 
the Magnificent, and thence through the wilds of 
Mesopotamia and the Syrian desert, fraternizing 
with the Arab nomads, and revelling-in their wild 
tent life, unfettered by the restraints of civiliza- 
tion. Inured to the fatigues of the route by pre- 
vious journeys in the East and through the Des- 
ert of Sahara, Lady Anne Blunt shows herself a 
model traveller, always gay and good-humored, 
making light of vexations and annoyances, endur- 
ing hardships without a murmur, sharing her hus- 
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band’s love-of sport, and being withal a keen 
critic of dogs and horses, and a bonne camarade in 
all adventures. The story of this journey, which 
was undertaken solely for pleasure and without a 
thought of publicity, she has told in a deliciously 
fascinating and colloquial style, taking the reader 
into her confidence, as it were, and making him 
one of the party from beginning to end. The 
volume is edited by Mr. Blunt, who completes it 
by an interesting sketch of the history and char- 
acteristics of the Bedouins, and a description of 
the far-famed Arab horses, with their pedigree. 
The journey was undertaken in the autumn of 
1877, with a view of visiting Bagdad and spend- 
ing the winter in Asia. The natural route from 
Europe seemed to be from Aleppo, but on reach- 
ing that town by the way of Scanderoon, the trav- 
ellers found the road absolutely unknown to Eu- 
ropeans, and only travelled by an occasional 
Asiatic caravan. Meanwhile the Bulgarian war 
was raging, and the idea of passing through the 
hostile Bedouin tribes that inhabited both banks 
of the river was scouted on all sides. On the 
left bank was Mesopotamia, inhabited by the pow- 
erful Shammar, while on the right bank was the 
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Syrian Desert, ruled by the still more powerful 


Anazeh. These tribes of pure Bedouins were 
constantly at war with each other, while they held 
in check and exacted tribute from the rest of the 
population. The stories told of these remark- 
able people fired the imagination of the travellers, 
and, despite all discouragement, they resolved 
to devote themselves to a careful study of the 
Bedouins. 

Encouraged in this design by the English con- 
sul, who gave them all the assistance in his pow- 
er, they set out by the caravan route from Aleppo 
for Bagdad, but were fettered at every step by 
the Turkish officials, who succeeded in preventing 
them from holding intercourse with the Bedouins 
on the way. They occupied themselves mean- 
while in exploring the valley of the Euphrates, 
with its many objects of interest. “On reaching 
Bagdad their first care was to escape from it un- 
perceived by the Turks. Striking out boldly into 
the heart of Mesopotamia, without escort, inter- 
preters, or reliable guides, they succeeded in reach- 
ing the camp of Faris, one of the leading Sham- 
mar chiefs, by whom they were hospitably received, 
and with whom they lived for some time in the 
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greatest intimacy, being formally adopted into his 
tribe. Faris, indeed, was an ideal son of the des- 
ert, and their visit to him reads like a page of ro- 
mance. Leaving him reluctantly, they crossed 
the Euphrates to the country of the Anazeh, by 
whom they were also welcomed with true Arab 
hospitality. The confidence with which they 
trusted their lives in the hands of the wild Bed 
ouins was not misplaced: These chivalrous hea- 
then, who spend their lives in making forays upon 
each other, but who regard their bitterest foe as 
their guest from the moment he touches their 
tent pole, received the travellers from a far-off 
land as their friends, and gave them the amplest 
opportunities for studying their manners, customs, 
and politics. As among the Shammar, they were 
made the sworn brothers of the Anazeh chiefs, 
and were even commissioned by them to negotiate 
peace between the hostile tribes. At the end of 
four months spent under the Bedouin tents they 
unwillingly bent their steps toward England, 
promising soon to return to their friendly enter- 
tainers, for whom they had conceived a real af- 
fection. We are quite sure that all who read the 
story of their wanderings will hope that the prom- 
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ise will be kept, and that it may result in another 
volume as delightful as the present one. The 
volume is richly illustrated and furnished with 
valuable maps of the region visited. 
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1G Cut Paper Patterns of two new Spring 
Wrappings—a Sleeved Mantle, and a Plastron 
Facket—will be published with our next Number, 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns, without Il- 
lustrations, will be sent free on application ; Illus- 
trated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





0@™ Zhe ILLusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 15 contains the conclusion of 
“THE AWAKENING,” a fine double-page engrav- 
ing of the Cathedral at Wells, England, and other 
attractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 22. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
MARCH. 


HE observant Romans, choosing March 
as the beginning of their year, natural- 
ly selected that period of visible revival 
which follows the pulseless sleep of winter. 
Quite as naturally did they dedicate it to 
Mars, the god of war, since war was the 
overwhelming interest of their lives. The 
month was represented as a helmeted man 
of fierce aspect leaning on a spade, his left 
hand filled with almond blossoms and cions, 
a basket of seeds on his arm, and in his 
right hand the sign Aries, or the Ram, de- 
noting the augmented power of the sun’s 
rays, Which ancient hieroglyphics expressed 
by the horns of animals. 

There is an old English and Scottish 
proverb: March borrows three days from 
April, and they are ill: 

“ The first, it sall be wind and weet, 

The next, it sall be snaw and sleet, 

The third, it sall be sic a freeze 

Sall gar the birds stick to the trees.” 
It is disputed whether these three borrowed 
days are the last three in March or the first 
three in April, though Dr. JAMIESON explains 
that when the latter were stormy, March 
was said to borrow them for a longer reign. 
Formerly no farmer would sow his seed on 
those days, since they were unlucky. In 
Scotland many of the peasants will neither 
borrow nor lend during this interdicted 
period, the old superstition being that 
whatever was borrowed was intended to be 
used for purposes of witchcraft against the 
lender. 

In that curious tome of folly, the Book of 
Knowledge, there is an account of “ the per- 
illous dayes ofevery month. In the change 
of every moon be two dayes in the which 
what thing soever is begun, late or never it 
shall come to no good end, and the dayes be 
full perillous for many things......In March 
SOE Fences Astronomers and astrologers alle 
say that in the beginning of March, the 
seventh night or fourteenth day, let thee 
bloud of the right arm ;......and thus of all 
that year thou shalt orderly be kept from 
the fever, the falling gout, the sister gout, 
and losse of thy sight.” In 1565 a most 
careful survey of the heavens revealed that 
the 16th, 17th, and 20th days foreboded mis- 
fortune and disaster, as well as the 6th 
and 7th. 

The 1st of March, if it were lucky in noth- 
ing else, has the honor of being dedicated to 
St. DAVID, patron saint of Wales. This re- 
markable personage not only worked benef- 
icent miracles throughout an extended life 
of piety, but began the laudable practice 
some months before he was born. But for 
his intercession the famous medical waters 
of Bath might still have been a chill and 
virtueless pool. Pulpits being little in vogue 
in the fifth century, the fields wherein he 
preached lifted themselves up into hills to 
make him coignes of vantage. But these 
marvels and many more, no doubt, fitly per- 
tained to the eighteenth lineal descendant 
of the Virgin Mary. §8t. Davin’s day owns 
another radiant name, that of SamuEL Rom- 
ILLY, born at London in 1757. With his 
Huguenot blood he inherited a hatred of in- 
justice which dominated his life. Under 
the glittering surface of the society of the 
last age lurked a coarseness and cruelty hor- 
rible in the perspective of a century. The 
crusade against the slave-trade, which Rom- 





ILLY eagerly joined, looked to the gay world 
like a foolish excitement in the worst of 
taste. And when he laid profane hands on 
the ark of the English statute law, not only 
society, but bench, bar, and even pulpit, 
stood aghast. At that time nearly three 
hundred offenses were punishable with 
death. After years of labor against pop- 
ular prejudice and professional opposition, 
he procured the repeal of the statute which 
made stealing from the person a capital 
crime. But in 1810 he failed in an attempt 
to abolish the death penalty in cases of 
stealing from a shop window goods to the 
amount of five shillings. He opposed the 
declaration of war against NAPOLEON in 
1815, and with all the ardor of his nature and 
might of his eloquence advocated the Cath- 
olic Emancipation Bill—measures which to 
a later generation seem simply just, but 
which called down on their advocates un- 
measured and incredible abuse. In his pro- 
fession he attained high honors. In Parlia- 
ment he was an immense power. Yet his 
extreme plainness seems to have made “sim- 
ple truth his utmost skill.” And one thinks 
involuntarily of LOWELL’s words: 


“And this is what makes him the crowd-drawing 
preacher: 
There’s a background of God to each hard-working 
feature; 
Every word that he speaks has been fierily-furnaced 
In a blast of a life that has struggled in earnest.” 


Because a beautiful and clever woman, 
MARGARET, Duchess of Burgundy, sister of 
the English King Epwarp IV., commanded 
it to be done, WILLIAM CaxTON, Governor 
of the English at Bruges, began, March 1, 
1468, that translation of the Recuryell of the 
Historyes of Troye, which led to his interest 
in the newly attempted use of movable 
types, then to the printing of this, the first 
book ever set up in English, and finally to 
the establishment of the revolutionary in- 
vention in England. At the famous Rox- 
burgh sale, in the present century, a copy 
of this queer little book, with its coarse pa- 
per, rough lines, and time-worn pages, sold 
for more than five thousand dollars. 

The Spectator of ADDISON and STEELE adds 
another leaf to the literary laurels of this 
day. On March 1, 1711, appeared the first 
number of the most popular work which 
England had yet produced. The Tatler, an 
established but less ambitious journal, and 
the Spectator were the earliest ancestors of 
our extensive magazine literature, the first 
attempts to entertain unlearned readers by 
short papers, appearing at stated intervals, 
and sold at a cheap rate. Their object the 
writers stated to be an effort “to bring phi- 
losophy out of closets and libraries, schools 
and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assem- 
blies, at tea-tables and coffee-houses.” To 
AppIsoNn the success of the Spectator was 
chiefly due. The modern reader, familiar 
with the brilliant sketches and graceful es- 
say writing of our magazine literature, finds 
most of these old papers stilted, priggish, 
not seldom coarse, and often insufferably 
dreary. But to that age they were nimble- 
footed fancies, delicate Ariels of wit and 
brilliancy, Nor can we, rich as we are in 
imaginary friendships bequeathed us by 
poets and novelists, afford to surrender Sir 
Roger de Coverley or Will Honeycomb. 

The 2d of March, 1544, was the birthday 
of Sir Tuomas Bop.ey, of honorable fame, 
one of the many brilliant diplomatists of 
Queen ELIZABETH’s reign, whose claim to 
posthumous gratitude is his restoration of 
the public library at Oxford, called from’ him 
the Bodleian Library, whose shelves, since 
the scattering of the books of the good Duke 
of Gloster before 1555, had been given up 
to the spiders. His library was opened in 
1602, and an annual speech to his memory 
founded in 1681, a pleasant example of grate- 
ful remembrance which still survives. The 
famous scholar CASAUBON, Visiting the uni- 
versity in 1606, wrote: “ None of the colleges 
attracted me so much as the Bodleian Li- 
brary, a work rather for a king than for a 
private man.” 

The 3d of March is notably a poet’s day, 
with many others, the names of EDMUND 
WALLER, Sir WiLLIAM DAVENANT, THOMAS 
Otway, GEORGE HERBERT, and WILLIAM 
GopwIn gilding the time. Macreapy also, 
Joun Sturm of pious memory, fair ANNE 
Bo.eyn’s friend Sir NicHoLas Carew, and 
JOHN FREDERIC the Magnanimous, of Sax- 
ony, belong by birth or death to this marked 
day. 

EDMUND WALLER, in whose veins flowed 
the honorable blood of HAMPDEN, was a man 
without convictions, the one unfruitful limb 
on that fair tree, handsome, eloquent, witty, 
gallant, and, as CLARENDON said of him, 
“of a company acceptable when his spirit 
was odious.” Had he written nothing else, 
his “ Go, lovely Rose,” would have made him 
beloved forever. DAVENANT, whom LEIGH 
Hunt called “the restorer of the stage in 
his time, and the last of the deep-working 
poetical intellects of the age that followed 
that of ELizaBeTH,” was the son of an inn- 
keeper at Oxford, and SHAKSPEARE’s godson. 





There is a pleasant tale that Mitton’s influ- 
ence saved the young royalist poet and soldier 
from the scaffold when the Commonwealth 
triumphed, and that he in turn interceded for 
the proscribed MILTON after the Restoration. 
Of Orway, that poor gentleman and sport 
of fortune, the name rather than the work 
is remembered. Yet, leaving out the blem- 
ish of a coarseness which belonged as much 
to the time as to the man, there is much 
that is tender, beautiful, imaginative, and 
powerful in his neglected lines. And his 
brief, wild life, of only thirty-four years, 
steeped in poverty, vice, suffering, and 
gloom, is more tragic than his darkest trag- 
edy. In utter contrast stands the gowned 
figure of GEORGE HERBERT, fifth brother of 
Lord Herpert, of Cherbury, who passed 
away March 1, 1632, at the early age of thir- 
ty-nine. Dying, he handed a manuscript to 
a friend, saying, “If it may turn to the 
advantage of any poor dejected soul, let it 
be made public; if not, let it be burned.” 
This was the sacred poems which have en- 
raptured so many Christian believers, and 
which made HERBERT the representative 
ecclesiastical poet until KEBLE wrote his 
Christian Year. 

March 4, 1193, died, at Damascus, the Sul- 
tan SALADIN, against whom was led the third 
Crusade, best known to the modern world 
through Sir WaLTER Scott's delightful ro- 
mance, but a very interesting barbarian 
even in his habit as he lived. He it was 
who among other just and magnanimous 
deeds established good laws in his territo- 
ries and rigorously enforced them. A mer- 
chant accusing the Sultan himself of some 
wrong, and the cadi appealing to him to 
know what should be done, “That which is 
just,” he replied. Going to the court he 
pleaded his own cause, won it, and then 
thanked and rewarded the plaintiff for 
showing so much confidence in his integrity. 

On March 5, 1778, died Dr. Tomas ARNE, 
composer of “ Rule, Britannia,” and of much 
of the lovely music to which the songs and 
madrigals of SHAKSPEARE have been set. 
His is another instance of the irresistible 
bent of genius. His father having forbid- 
den him to learn music, esteeming it frivo- 
lous, he used to practice at night, on an old 
spinet with mufiled strings, when the house- 
hold was asleep, and steal, disguised in liv- 
ery, into the servants’ gallery of the opera- 
house, in the end overbearing opposition, 
and converting his opponents. CORREGGIO 
also passed away on the 5th of March, in 
1534. But the day thus consecrated to the 
gentle influences of music and painting has 
been peculiarly a day of violence. On this 
day ODOACER, conqueror of Italy, who re- 
fused the title of king, was slain by order 
of THEODORIC. HENRI L., Prince of Condé, 
that brave young officer so full of promise, 
was poisoned on that day, in 1588—a time 
of fierce religious wars and struggles of pri- 
vate ambition. In 1649 the same day saw 
JAMES, first Duke of Hamilton, condemned 
to execution by CROMWELL’s new High Court 
of Justice, with that political acrobat Lord 
HOLLAND, and the courageous and able Lord 
ARTHUR CAPEL, the old friend of the Pro- 
tector, and a noble figure of the time, who, 
as WHITELOCKE records, at his execution 
carried himself “much after the manner of 
a stout Roman.” 

On March 6, 1474, first opened that little 
hand which was to grasp so much of earthly 
greatness, the hand of the engineer, archi- 
tect, poet, painter, and sculptor, MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 

March 7 is associated with the death of 
Lord COLLINGWOOD, the dearest friend of 
NELSON, whose worth shines out in the name 
bestowed on him by the common sailors of 
the fleet, “ Father CoLLINGwoop.” 

The 8th, in 1817, was the birthday of Lay- 
ARD, the discoverer of the ruins of Nineveh, 
and in 1702 and 1844, respectively, the day 
when two kings, W1Lt1aM III. of England 
and BERNADOTTE of Sweden, were made 
equal with common men by that remorseless 
leveller, Death. 

In 1757, the 9th brought forth Dr. JoszPH 
FRANz GALL, founder of the science of phre- 
nology, which, empirical as it may be, has 
certainly modified certain harsh moral doc- 
trines, and so elevated the race. In 1792 
the name of WiLL1AM COBBETT was added 
to the roll of honor—that most clear-headed, 
narrow-minded, disputatious, quarrelsome 
lover of his kind that ever made his way 
from abject poverty and low estate to hon- 
ors, honor, and gratitude. 

The 10th of March, 1748, was the birthday 
of PLayrair, the natural philosopher, a most 
able and excellent man, whose excess of 
brightness is doubtless obscured to the ordi- 
nary mind from the crushing influence which 
Playfair’s Euclid exerts on the juvenile un- 
derstanding. On this day, also, the clever 
if overrated artist WILLIAM ETTy was born, 
and our first American painter, BENJAMIN 
WEstT, president of the English Royal Acad- 
emy, laid down his earthly honors. 

On the 11th of March, 1702, in the week 
of official mourning for King WimLLIaM and 





of official rejoicing for Queen ANNE, on the 
very day, indeed, when the new sovereign 
went to the House of Lords to speak her 
speech in her beautiful trained voice, the 
first daily paper was issuedin England. This 
was the Daily Courant, a single-page sheet of 
two columns, devoted to foreign news, the 
editor assuring his readers that he would 
not give any comments of his own, “ suppos- 
ing other people to have sense enough to 
make reflections for themselves.” 

On the 12th of March, 1684, was born Bish- 
op BERKELEY, who is chiefly remembered 
perhaps for his well-worn line, 


“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


But his was one of the foremost minds of his 
time, and his advocacy of the philosophy of 
idealism, or the theory that matter has no 
proved existence save in our own percep- 
tions, made him famous. Among many sup- 
porters of this doctrine was HumE, concern- 
ing whom a wag offered the famous epitaph : 


“ Beneath this circular idea, vulgarly called tomb, 
Impressions and ideas lie which constituted Humes.” 


On March 13, 1681, was born EsTHER 
JOHNSON, Swirt’s “Stella,” over the sad, 
weary story of whose sweet constancy, in- 
sulted love, and constant anguish of pa- 
tience tender eyes still fill, though she has 
had the comfort of the grave this century 
and more. 

On this day, too, in 565, died BeLisarrvs, 
that majestic, touching figure, blind, in rags, 
and a beggar, crying Date obolum Belisario 
in the public streets. Alas! modern crit- 
icism sweeps away this dramatic hero, with 
Robin Hood, William Tell, Joan of Arc, and 
the rest, and leaves us only a famous gen- 
eral of checkered fortunes, suspected, per- 
secuted, but dying in his own palace in a 
comfortable old age. 

The 14th of March, 1756, saw the unjust 
execution of Admiral BynG, who was shot, 
as VOLTAIRE bitterly said, “to encourage 
the rest.” 

On the 15th, 44 B.c.,“the mightiest Ju- 
uius fell.” On the same day, thirty years 
ago, died, and was buried next to ToRQuATO 
Tasso, Cardinal MEzzorantl, that man of 
marvellous memory, intended by his father 
for a carpenter, by fate for the Church, and 
by nature for a linguist. In his seventy- 
five years of existence he had acquired more 
than seventy languages, knowing not only 
their grammar but their literature. Lord 
BYRON described him as “a walking poly- 
glot, a monster of languages, a Briareus of 
parts of speech.” 

The 17th is dedicated to the gentle St. 
PATRICK, besides being the day when, as 
the early calendars attest, Noan and his 
family entered the ark, not without do- 
mestic dissensions and much bitterness of 
heart, which the old miracle plays amply 
illustrated. 

But the roll-call of March is too long to 
be repeated. The shining procession must 
hasten on, RAPHAEL, VANDYCK, Rosa Bon- 
HEUR, THORWALDSEN, CONSTABLE, among 
artists; BEETHOVEN, HaypDN, VON WEBER, 
SEBASTIAN BACH, among musicians; KirkKE 
WHITE, VANBRUGH, Sir HENRY WoTTON, Lord 
MANSFIELD, Lord CHESTERFIELD, CHARLOTTE 
Bronte, Mrs. JAMESON, ROUSSEAU, MASsIN- 
GER, ELLIOTT, LAWRENCE STERNE, SOUTH- 
EY, and, greatest of all, GorETHE, among 
writers—all these gifted children of Time 
has dark-browed March welcomed into this 
many-chambered life, or dropped her tears 
over the graves she made them. Kings 
and queens many has she exalted and laid 
low. Philosophers as well: ConraD GEs- 
NER, the founder of botany, DescarTes, La- 
PLACE, PRIESTLEY, she gave us. And if 
she took the great and modest NEWTON, she 
left so calm a memory of his death that the 
world was again enriched. Among her in- 
ventors was JOSEPH GUILLOTIN, who con- 
trived, in tender mercy for the victims of 
“the terror,” the machine which has made 
his name seem ghastly. Among her play- 
ers were fair Mistress WOFFINGTON, and 
BURBAGE, SHAKSPEARE’S friend and fellow- 
actor, the first Hamlet and Othello and 
Macbeth that the stage had seen, and doubt- 
less, from his posthumous praises, a good 
artist, though Queen ELIZABETH seems to 
have preferred a bear-baiting to the most in- 
tellectual entertainment the “Globe” could 
offer her. 

That imperious woman also, by-the-way, 
having fretted her brief hour upon the 
stage, made her exit of unwilling submis- 
sion, of awful loneliness, on the 24th of 
March, 1603. Sixty years later the queen- 
lier soul of CHARLOTTE TREMOUILLE, the he- 
roic Countess of Derby, defender of Latham 
House and the Isle of Man, passed on to its 
reward. 

So passes on the swift procession of the 
months, each rich with its possession of hu- 
manity. Every hour of every day since the 
dawn of civilization has been glorified by 
the advent of noble souls and the doing of 
noble deeds. Dark lives and deadly sins 
we have indeed seen ; but that the good far 
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outweighs the ill is shown by the steady 
progress of the race onward and upward, 
toward 
“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


HE large bonnets to be introduced with the 
first warm days of spring are not the flaring 
coronet shapes lately worn to frame the face and 
surround it as witha halo. The new wide brims 
extend forward as well as upward, and begin to 
widen at the point where they first leave the 
crown, just as the old-time scoops and poke-bon- 
nets did. This widened brim is faced inside with 
shirred satin or with smooth dark velvet, or else 
with the daintiest India muslin; this facing begins 
an inch or less from the edge of the fine braid, 
which is left bare, and has no wire in it, and the 
extreme edge of the facing is often visible from 
the front. The wholesale houses have imported 
these large bonnets in the various stylish braids, 
straws, and chips, and the milliner indents the 
brim according to her fancy, or to suit the face 
of the wearer. Ladies who trim their own bon- 
nets will find the trimming very simple in appear- 
ance, yet not very easy to adjust. The shirred 
facings are easiest for the inexperienced trimmer ; 
they are cut bias, and are drawn into the shape 
of the brim by the many rows of drawing-strings 
that constitute the shirring. These shirrings are 
usually of light-colored satin, especially cream and 
tea shades, the latter being the delicate tint of 
the tea-rose. The dark velvet facings are, how- 
ever, more becoming, especially in the dark gar- 
net and Prince of Wales red shades that are most 
used this season in conjunction with tea or cream 
color; next these, gendarme blue, sapphire, bot- 
tle green, and black velvet are preferred. The 
velvet facing also leaves a bare edge of the un- 
wired brim, and this edge is sometimes double of 
the braid. With the red, green, or black velvet 
facing the outside of the bonnet will have some 
cream-colored satin laid in irregular folds or loops 
down the right side of the crown, while on the 
left is a single long thickly curled ostrich plume 
of the same shade; this may begin below the 
crown and curl up the left side to the satin on 
the top, or else it may begin at the top and hang 
straight downward. Still other hats with garnet 
velvet facing have simply two long cream yellow 
plumes beginning below the crown and curling 
up to the top, thus surrounding it. To dispose 
these plumes gracefully, to prevent the satin folds 
and loops from looking stiffly regular, and to have 
the facing smooth, are necessary items that are 
not as easily done as would seem at a glance. 
The large long-looped bows are now worn further 
back on the bonnet, behind a wreath or branch 
of large flowers thickly clustered, or else they are 
put quite in the middle of the crown. The white 
bonnets are made especially dressy by the doubled 
strings of Breton lace. In smaller cottage bon- 
nets the brim is faced like those described, and 
the crown is surrounded by a close wreath of 
large flowers, or of moss or foliage, or else the 
three feathers of the Prince of Wales are used 
with some loosely knotted satin ribbon. 

Among the new ornaments are straw beads 
strung in fringes and in patterns as galloon. 
The tinsel galloons are also shown in colors dust- 
ed with silver or with gold. Brazilian beetles 
are mounted on brooches or in sprays with gilt 
setting to ornament the brocades of green-blue 
shades, and also the white chip or braid bonnets. 
The white crystals are brilliant in silvered set- 
tings in buckles, brooches, crescents, and bees. 
The jet ornaments for black lace bonnets are the 
handsomest yet imported, and will be largely used 
again. For the inside of a close cottage-shaped 
black lace bonnet is a row of graduated jet balls, 
growing larger toward the middle, that would an- 
swer very well for a necklace, yet makes a very 
pretty coronet. To bind the edge of other brims 
are black net galloons embroidered with jet beads, 
while for the outside of the crown are large but- 
terflies of jet, crescents, leaves, and rings. The 
ornaments made of feathers have been described. 

Brocaded ribbons are shown in Japanese de- 
signs delicately tinted, and so artistically done 
that they look like water-color paintings. These 
are beautiful on the Tuscan hats for the water- 
ing-places. 

Rustic straw bonnets, to be worn with morn- 
ing and travelling suits, show two or three bright 
colors mingled with the black or brown braid 
that forms the greater part of the bonnet. For 
country use are yellow straws with satin-like lus- 
tre, trimmed with brocaded red and yellow gauze 
ribbon, forming an Alsacian bow behind a bunch 
of scarlet poppies. 

The black net bonnets are most often all black, 
with jet ornaments, jet feathers, and black Bre- 
ton lace for trimmings; the material of the bon- 
net is Brussels net of very small meshes, without 
dots, laid smoothly over the frame. When col- 
ors are used on them, they are the new tea shades, 
old-gold embroidery, white, or Prince of Wales 
red. For black chip bonnets a pretty model from 
Tuvée’s has the flaring brim lined with black sat- 
in, on which is laid quite smoothly black lace 
embroidered with old-gold silk to represent leaves. 
Outside are folds of black satin laid carelessly 
around the left side of the crown, while at the 
top of the right is a group of four very small 
black tips, from which hangs a long black plume 
down to the shoulder. 

The combination of colors most seen is that of 
dark red with cream-color; this arrangement is 
as popular for blondes as for the brunettes by 
whom it was originally used. The pale Sévres 
blue is used with tea-color, and to these is some- 
times added Jacqueminot red in the way of roses 
or buds not quite blown. The gendarme blue 








looks well with red or with cream-color in bor- 
cades. <A graceful round hat of white chip turn- 
ed up on the right side has the brim faced with 
gendarme blue velvet, while around the crown 
is a scarf of blue and red brocade twined in 
with the blue velvet; one long blue plume is on 
the right side, and a red bird is perched in front. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Panama tweeds are new loosely woven wool 
goods of light weight for spring and summer 
dresses. They are woven in small checks of three 
or four threads each way, suggesting the Panama 
canvas used for embroidery. They come in tan, 
beige, and gray checks with white. The new 
Cheviot striped wools are narrow stripes of two 
grave shades, with the lighter stripe marked by 
broad Cheviot twills; this will make useful and 
pretty travelling dresses, The zephyr armures 
are like crape stuffs that are lightly crinkled, 

Various other light woolens are saown in 
striped and quadrillé designs, and the purchaser 
can scarcely fail to make a stylish selection, pro- 
vided she confines herself to the tan, olive, and 
gray shades. The gendarme blue is shown in 
many of these fabrics, especially in the moiré 
striped woolens, but this color will be more used 
for dressy costumes than the useful dark shades 
just mentioned. Morning dresses and the long 
sacques called matinées are being made of the 
moiré striped cashmeres trimmed with white Bre- 
ton lace pleatings. Chintz satteens and foulards 
will be used for summer matinées. 


SPRING BALMORALS, ETC. 


Short scantily gored skirts of gray mohair are 
made up for Balmoral petticoats. They are ei- 
ther plain or striped, have but one side gore, and 
are trimmed with one or two pleated flounces. 
The pleatings are in clusters, or else plain box- 
pleatings. They begin as low as 75 cents, but 
the nicest have rows of black velvet heading the 
flounces, and cost $2 50. For nicer Balmorals 
black alpaca is used. 

New white muslin skirts are trimmed with two 
or three pleated frills of Hamburg embroidery. 
They still continue to be made with deep yokes 
at the top, and the longer skirts have fan trains. 

New French chemises are made with closely 
fitted bands that button on each shoulder, instead 
of in front. The band around the neck is form- 
ed of fine small tucks done by hand, and there 
are clusters of tucks six or seven inches deep, 
separated by spaces extending lengthwise down 
the front; such chemises, made of nice French 
percale, are $1 75. Others are simply scallo 
on the bands and sleeves; those sold for $1 are 
neatly made, but of very sheer muslin; sacque 
chemises similarly trimmed begin also as low as 
$1, but when ornamented with French needle- 
work done on the garment, and in the new Greek 
designs, they cost from $2 50 to $3 50. 


NEW’ LINGERIE. 


Louis Quatorze jabots made very full and very 
long are the dressy novelties provided instead of 
the small throat bows. They are made of the 
sheerest India muslin laid in many fine pleats, 
and shell-shaped loops edged with a great deal 
of Breton lace. Some of these reach to the waist 
line, and others, it is said, will extend to the end 
of the vest. They cost from $1 75 to $5, accord- 
ing to the lace used; Maltese lace and Italian 
Valenciennes in some new feathery patterns are 
preferred by others. Merchants say the prices 
of Breton lace are difficult to quote, as they vary 
according to the supply; it is in such demand 
that some weeks the supply is almost exhausted, 
and the price increased. Worth is said to use a 
thousand yards daily. The imitation Breton with 
the darning done by machinery is now shown in 
creamy tints and fine irregular meshes that make 
it difficult to distinguish it from that in which 
the pattern is darned by hand. 

Small loops of pleated muslin and Breton lace 
are shown for cravat bows in white, pink, and 
blue for 75 cents to $1. The pretty butterfly 
bows cost from 60 cents to $2 each. 

The favorite pleating for the neck and wrists 
of dresses is also of Breton lace in two rows, one 
of which is wider than the other. 

Scarfs of fine net edged with Breton lace are 
used for two purposes. They may be worn as 
bonnet strings that begin on the crown in a bow 
or in pleatings, or else they may serve as a scarf 
for the neck to be tied in a large bow at the 
throat, and the ends folded straight down in 
front to the waist. They are two yards long, 
about three-eighths wide, and are finished across 
the bottom with a pleated frill of the lace; they 
cost from $2 upward. Ladies sometimes buy 
four or five yards of wide lace, and make the 
scarf by sewing together the plain edges. 


BREAKFAST TURBANS, 


The Oriental turbans now worn for breakfast 
caps cost from $1 25 upward, according to the 
value of the handkerchief used in making them. 
Silk handkerchiefs to match the wrapper or the 
short costume are most used, but very picturesque 
turbans are made of Algerian scarfs of soft bou- 
rette wools of gay colors on white or black grounds. 


BREAKFAST SHAWLS. 


For house shawls the favorite choice is the 
square Chuddah, which is sold in very fair qual- 
ities for $10, while the best squares in good red 
shades, creamy white, and soft gray cost $12 or 
$15. The black Chuddah shawls seldom are of 
good shades, but when very nice are used for 
street wraps lapped across the front in fichu 
fashion. Long or double shawls of the popular 
Chuddah are $30. 


WHITE WAISTS, ETC. 
New pleated waists of white cambric have the 
fronts in fichu pattern made by having a sep- 


arate piece of six pleats on each side sewed in 
with the shoulder seams and tapering to the belt. 





The back has four side pleats each side of the 
middle, and these pleats are merely folded and 
tacked underneath, instead of being regularly 
tucked. The belt is made of four folds of mus- 
lin, and the trimming is pleated frills and a jabot 
of Breton lace. Other waists have shirred fronts, 
or else they meet low like a surplice. A great 
deal of very fine shirring will be used on all thin 
fabrics in the summer. The shirred aprons are 
very pretty, and are used for silks as well as for 
muslins. Thus for a white silk or gauze evening 
dress the deep apron is composed of two widths 
of silk sewed together straight down the middle, 
and widely shirred each side of this middle seam. 
The side seams are then shirred also to form 
broad panels, and the two apron breadths droop 
at the lower edge in two deep scallops that are 
finished with lace or fringe. The back is made 
in bouffant drapery. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrutineron, Surru, & Co. ; Arrxen, Son, & Co. ; 
and Arnotp, ConstaBLz, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Betva A. Lockwoop, who has recently 
been admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States at Washington, is 
the sixth woman in the United States who has 
been admitted to practice in the higher courts. 
The others are Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, editress 
of the Chicago Legal News; Miss Puape Coz- 
zens, of St. Louis; Mrs. Foster, of lowa; Miss 
GoopeLL, of Wisconsin; and Mrs. Foutz, of 
San Francisco. 

—Mrs. Tuomas Burns, of Portland, Maine, 
will be one hundred and fifteen years old April 
15. She is in good health, but keeps her bed 
most of the time, and is nearly blind. Her Bi- 
ble shows that she was married at Bristol, Maine, 
in 1784. Her husband has been dead forty-six 
years. 

—The manuscript of Drsprn’s sea songs, 
which did so much toward attracting men to 
the navy in the stirring times of the past, has 
been deposited in the British Museum. 

—In the inscriptions to be placed upon the 
pedestal of Cleopatra’s Needle will be added, at 
the suggestion of the Queen, the names of the 
men who lost their lives in the attempt to rescue 
the crew lost during the storm in the Bay of 
— while bringing the obelisk to London. 

—Madame GERSTER was recently the guest of 
President and Mrs. Hares at the White House. 
She sang for them several airs from Sonnam- 
bula and Faust. Afterward Mrs. HayEs sent to 
her a basket of beautiful flowers. In the even- 
ing Madame Gerster attended the closing re- 
ception of Senator and Mrs. Marruews, with 
whom she received for more than an hour, her 
presence attracting a rm majority of the most 
distinguished persons in Washington, including 
most of the Senators. 

—OLE BULL is greatly liked by his townsmen 
at his home in Madison, Wisconsin, where he 
married a very estimable lady. Mr. Buu is said 
to be an admirable raconteur, and recounts with 
unaffected simplicity his friendships with nota- 
ble people. He was THACKERAY’s room-mate, 
and an intimate friend of Tennyson, BeETHO- 
VEN, and Liszt. On the occasion of the recent 
marriage of a poor Norwegian in Madison, OLE 
BULL offered to play the Wedding March for his 
fellow-countryman, and officiated in the capacity 
of orchestra, to the great delight of the happy 


pair. 

—The first reception of Madame Grevy, wife 
of the new President of France, is said to have 
been an entire success, Madame Grevy and her 
daughter having done the honors with fine taste 
and tact. Madame Grévy is the daughter of 
one of the richest merchants of Nancy. Mlle. 
GrE&vy is an only daughter, and some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, when in her teens, used to 
accompany her father in his shooting excursions 
in the wild parts of the Jura. She was then as 
good a shot as he. She is also a landscape 
painter of much excellence, and her conversa- 
tional powers are quite above the average. 

—Colonel J. W. De Forest, who during the 
last twenty years has been a frequent and favor- 
ite contributor to the publications of Harper 
& BRoTuHERs, is described as a tall, slender, erect 
man, with a face showing marks of study and 
care. He has a good mouth, pleasant eyes, gray 
hair, and a heavy _ mustache sprinkled 
with silver hairs. He dwells in a pretty house 
in a quiet part of New Haven, and writes in an 
upper room, which has no ornament. ‘I want 
nothing in it to attract my attention,’’ says the 
novelist. Sixteen volumes of novels and tales 
have come from Mr. De Forest’s pen. His first 
book was written when he was twenty-two years 
old. ‘* My father,’’ he says, “ wrote easily, and 
I have brothers and cousins who have the same 
faculty. My father was a business man, and 
wrote no novels. Writing was a born fancy with 
me. It was my belief that the greatest man was 
a literary man, or a man of the finest culture. 
This belief has been shaken. It is now my be- 
lief that the man who best manages his fellow- 
yp Sok general or the great statesman— 
is the leading man in the world in regard to 
ability.” 

—If it were not published in a Troy paper, 
there might be some doubt about it; but a Troy 
paper says that Assemblyman MANN was pre- 
sented with $100,000 by his father upon his mar- 
riage, and $100,000 more when he was elected to 
the Assembly. ‘‘ That is the sort of,’’ etc., etc. 

—M. EMILE DE GIRARDIN is now seventy-two, 
quite wealthy, but nevertheless works hard and 
lives with great simplicity. He is serious, la- 
conic, fond of art and literature, but speaks no 
foreign language. 

—Mrs. WessTer, of Kalamazoo, who died a 
few days since, founded, twenty-seven years ago, 
with a few other ladies, the first public library 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan. They dia it for the 

ood of the village. rs. WEBSTER was chosen 
ibrarian, and filled the post for a quarter of a 
century. She was a woman of wealth, but so 
exquisitely careful was she of the neatness of 
the library that she always swept and dusted 
the rooms with her own hands, or had it done 
under her eye. She kept the books so well 


that not a mistake was ever found in her ac- 
counts. The ambition of her life had been to 
see the library removed into a commodious and 
beautiful building of its own, with club-rooms, 
a lecture-hall, an art gallery, and all that was 
needed to make it complete. She worked for 


this end with a grand enthusiasm, giving gener- 
ously of her own means. If she had lived a few 
weeks longer, she would have seen her hopes 
fulfilled. Butit was not to be. On the day that 
the first fires were lighted in the furnaces of the 
pee building she was found dead, sitting in her 
chair. 

—The Albany Journal repeats the favorite ex- 
pression for WasHINGTON’s birthday : 


“ Georer W asurnerton, 
First in War, 
First in Peace, 
First in the Hearts of his Countrymen.” 


Why not use something fresh and original? 
Such as the following: 


“ Groner Wasntneton, 
Last to leave Peace, 
Last to leave War, 
Last to leave the Hearts of his Countrymen.” 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Old Sam Hovston used to say of a certain man 
in Texas who stood A 1 as a bragger, that when 
the rebellion broke out he fuiled to see the ne- 
cessity of doing any personal duty in the sword 
and gun way. In point of fact, he quietly left, 
or, as old Sam pithily put it, 
“ He was First in War, 
First in Peace, 
And First into the Heart of the Country.” 

—Mlle. MATHILDE von HumBo_prt, the grand- 
niece of the great naturalist, has written a pleas- 
ant little letter to Mr. Henry Suaw, to whose 
generosity St. Louis owes an excellent statue 
of HuMBoLpT. Concerning the living members 
of the HumBoLDT family, she says: ‘*‘ ALEXAN- 
DER V. H. had an only brother, two years older 
than he, who was Minister of the State, Wu- 
HELM, who died 1835. This one had many chil- 
dren. My father was the eldest of his grown-up 
sons, THEODORE; he was born 1797 (as our Em- 
peror), and died 1871. My mother lives here 
with me and the widow of my brother, who left 
three sons. They are the bearers of the name, 
charming young men of nearly twenty-two, 
twenty, and sixteen years, two students and one 
officer. There is, too, a very pretty daughter of 
eighteen years.”’ 

—Mrs. Saran J. HALz, the oldest literary wom- 
an in the United States, long the editor of the 
Lady’s Book, is now in her nivety-first year, and 
in very feeble health, at her residence in Phil- 
adel phia. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD’s power of repartee is 
as quick and sharp as ever. Not long ago he 
had occasion to allude to Birmingham in pres- 
ence of the Prince of Wales, who greatly enjoy- 
ed the joke: “A curious city, Birmingham ; its 
prosperity is founded on the manufacture of in- 
struments of war and sham jewelry, yet it has 
the disinterestedness to elect three members 
(Brieut, Drxon, and Muntz] who do not know 
a gun-barrel from a pea-shooter, and who have 
never had & watch-chain between them.’’ Of 
Mr. CARLYLE he said: ‘* He has his reasons for 
writing civilly of CROMWELL—CROMWELL would 
have hanged him.”” Of Mr. Browntina: “I like 
Mr. BROwNING’s verses, and wish somebody 
would translate them into English.’ A lady 
was telling the Premier that she had been to 
Mr. SpurGEoN’s Tabernacle, and had heard him 
preach a scathing political sermon, in which he 
(Lord BEACONSFIELD) was much abused. “I 
wish I had been there,’’ was the dry rejoinder ; 
**T have heard he can be very amusing.”’ 

—Miss BLANCHE NEVIN, sister of Captain Nev- 
IN, of the Philadelphia Press, has been commis- 
sioned by the State of Pennsylvania to make a 
statue of General PETER MUHLENBERG. 

—Mrs. Anna T. Watney, of Keokuk, Iowa, 
writing under date of November 26, 1878, says: 
“T witnessed woman’s suffrage yesterday, and 
the women turned out largely. There were all 
classes. 1 never saw an election pass off so or- 
derly and quietly. There was no loud, boister- 
ous conduct on the part of the men, and when a 
lady came up to vote, the crowd separated, and 
some gentleman would escort her to the ballot 
box and back again to her carriage. I saw col- 
ored women go up alone and vote. They were 
treated with the utmost respect, that is, in no 
way molested or ridiculed.” 

—Miss JACKSON, the daughter of the Alexan- 
dria innkeeper who killed Colonel ELLSwortTH 
of the Zouaves in 1862, is said to have been kept 
in the Treasury Department at Washington 
through the influence of Colonel Mossy until 
he left for Hong-Kong. She has recently lost 
her place. 

—General Gorpon, United States Senator 
from Georgia, was in the Gettysburg battle, in 
which General Francis C. BARLOW, commander 
of the First Division, fell dangerously, and it was 
thought mortally, wounded. Two of his men 
attempted to bear him through that shower of 
lead from the field; but one was instantly killed, 
and General BARLOW maguanimously said to the 
other, ‘“‘ You can do me no good; save yourself 
if you can.’’ Gorpon’s brigade of Georgians 
in its wild charge swept over him, and he was 
found by General Gorpon himself, lying with 
upturned face in the hot July sun, nearly par- 
alyzed, and apparently dying. General GORDON 
dismounted from his horse, gave him a drink of 
water from his canteen, and inquired of General 
BaRLow his name and wishes. General BARLOW 
said, “I shall probably live but a short time. 
Please take from my breast pocket the packet 
of my wife’s letters, and read one of them to 
me;”’ which was done. He then asked that the 
others be torn up, as he did not wish them to 
fall into other hands. This General GorpDon did, 
and then asked, ‘Can I do any thing else for 
you, General?” ‘ Yes,” replied General Bar- 
LOw, earnestly. ‘‘ My wife is behind our army ; 
can you send a message through the lines 

“Certainly I will,’’ said Gorpon, and he did. 
Then directing General BaRLow to be borne to 
the shade of a tree at the rear, he rode on with 
his command. The wife received the message, 
and came harmlessly through both lines of bat- 
tle, and found her husband, who eventually re- 
covered. Since General Gorpon’s election to 
the United States Senate both he and General 
BaRLow were invited to a dinner party in Wash- 
ington, and occupied opposite seats at the table. 
After introductions, General GORDON said, ‘‘ Gen- 
eral BARLOW, are you related to the officer of 
your name who was killed at Gettysburg?’ “‘I 
am the man,’’ said BARLOW; “‘are you related 
to the Gorpon who is supposed to have killed 
me?’ ‘JT am the man,” said Generai GORDON. 
The hearty greeting which followed the touch- 
ing story, as related to the interested guests by 
General BaRLow, and the thrilling effect upon the 








company, can better be imagined than described. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





_ [Maren 22, 1879. 
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KNITTED AND BourTToN-HOLE-STITCHED EDGING 


FoR LINGERIE. 


Initials for Handker- 

chiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse initials are worked 
with fine white embroidery 
cotton in satin and tent stitch. 


Knitted and Button- 
hole-stitched Edging 
for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is knitted with 
cotton No. 25, and ornament- 
ed with button-hole stitching 
worked with white glazed cot- 
ton as shown by the illustra- 
tion. To work the edging 
make a foundation of 17 
stitches, and going back and 
forth on these, knit in rounds, 
as follows: Ist round.—aAll 
knit plain. 2d round.—Sl. 
(slip), 4 k. (knit plain), k. 2 
together (knit 2 st. together), 
twice alternately twice t. t. 0. 
(throw the taread over), twice 
k. 2 together; then twice 
t. t.0.,k. 2 together. 8d-5th 
rounds.—All knit plain, but 
before beginning the 1st and 
last of these 8 rounds throw 







Fig. 1.—Inrrtat ror HANDKERCHIEF, 


the thread over, and in the follow- 
ing round knit off this thread. On 
each double thread thrown over 
work 1 k., 1 p. (purled). 6th 
round.—Like the 2d round, but at 
the beginning, instead of 4 k., 

work 6k. 7th-9th rounds, —Like 
the 8d-5th rounds. 10th round.— 
SL, 2 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 2 k., k. 2 together, 
twice alternately twice t. t. 0., 
twice k. 2 together; then twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together. 11th-18th 
rounds.—Like the 8d—5th rounds. 
14th round.—Like the 2d round, 
but in the beginning, instead of 4 
k., work 10k. 15th-17th rounds. 
—All knit plain, but at the end of 
the 2d of these 8 rounds k. 2 to- 
gether. 18th round.—Like the 
2d round, but at the beginning, in- 
stead of 4 k., work 8 k., and at the 
end, instead of 2, k. 3 together. 
19th round.—Sl, 14 k., rip the 
next 2 st. in the preceding round, 
and from these twice take up i 
st., knit off the latter (first take up 
1 at., and knit it off, then take up 
the 2d st., and likewise knit it off), 
4k. 20th and 21st rounds.—All 
knit plain, but at the end of the 
20th round k. 2 together. 22d 
round,—Like the 18th round, but 
at the beginning, instead of 8 k., 
work 6 k. 23d-25th rounds.— 
Like the 15th-17th rounds. 26th 
round,—Like the 18th round, but 
instead of 8 k., work 4k. 27th- 
29th rounds.—All knit plain. 
Repeat constantly the 2d-29th 
rounds, 























Fig. 1.—Perricoat, with TRAIN BUTTONED ON. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Vicocye Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Perricoat witn Tratn. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. ITL., Fig. 15. 


Fig. 2.—Cacuemire pes Inpes Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 








Crocuet Eneine ror Lingerie. 


Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked 
with fine crochet cotton. 
To make it, work first a 
piece of gimp, as follows: 
5 ch. (chain stitch), 2 de. 
(double crochet) separated 
by 2 ch. on the first of 
these, + turn the work, 5 
ch., 2 de. separated by 2 
ch. on the 2 ch. worked pre- 
viously, and repeat from >. 
Having worked a piece of 
gimp three times as long as 
the length required for the 
edging, work on one side of 
it the 1st round, as follows: 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
middle st. at the extremity 
of the next point, three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 
se. on the middle st. of the 
next point; then 16 ch., 1 
se. on the following point, 
twice alternately 7 ch., 1 
se. on the next point; then 
15 ch., 1 se. on the follow- 
ing point, 13 ch., 1 se. on 
the next point, 15 ch., 1 se. 
on the following point, 15 





Fig. 2.—InrriaL ror HANDKERCHIEF. 


ch., with 1 se. catch together the 
next two points, twice alternately 16 
ch., with 1 se. catch together the 
next two points; then twice alter- 
nately 15 ch., 1 se. on the following 
point; then 13 ch., 1 se. on the next 
point, 5 ch., take up the 10th of the 
15 ch. before the last 8 ch. scallops 
and the middle veins of these last 
8 ch. scallops on the needle, draw 1 
st. through all these st., and work it 
off, 5 ch., fasten to the 4th of the 15 
ch. before the 8 ch. scallops before 
mentioned (to do this, drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter in 
the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through), 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the next point of the gimp, twice al- 
ternately 7 ch., fasten the middle of 
these to the corresponding st. of the 
opposite ch. scallop, 1 se. on the 
next point; then 16 ch., fasten the 
4th and 7th of these to the corre- 
sponding st. of the first 16 ch., 7 ch., 
and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 de. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., and 
pass over 2 st. In each hollow on 
the other side of the gimp work a 
figure corresponding to the design, 
which fills the hollow on this side, 
and which was described in the first 
round (see illustration). 


Silk Tulle Bertha. 

Tus bertha is finished with a 
plastron. For the foundation of the 
latter cut of stiff lace a three-corner- 
ed piece twelve inches high and nine 
inches and three-quarters wide at the 
top, and for the bertha a piece three- 
quarters of an inch wide and a yard 
long. The plastron is joined with 
the bertha, covered with puffs of 
white silk tulle, and trimmed with 
ruches of tulle, which are continued 





Sat see 
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Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


and leaflets darned in point de reprise. 
Cuffs to match the collar can be made 
by the pattern Fig. 22, Supplement. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White 

Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked on batiste 
or linen in overcast, satin, and herring- 
hone stitch, and finished on the edge with 
button-hole stitch scallops. 


Crochet Jacket with Hood for 
Girl from 5 to 7 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts jacket is worked with white 
zephyr worsted in a variety of the Af- 
ghan stitch, and is trimmed on the edges 
and along the armholes with a border 
worked with pink worsted and pink fill- 
ing silk. *The trimming consists of bows 
of narrow pink silk ribbon. Similar rib- 
bons serve for closing in front. A tassel 
of pink and white worsted trims the 
point of the hood. To make the jacket, 
work the back, 
beginning at the 
neck with a foun- 
dation of 30 
stitches, and the 
fronts, beginning 
at the shoulders 
with a foundation 
of 12 st. (stitch), 
by the pattern 
Fig. 16, Supple- 
ment, separately 
to the end of the 
armholes, and 
from there on in 
one piece to the 
bottom, in a va- 
riety of the Af- 
ghan stitch. This 
stitch is worked 
in pattern rows 
composed each of 
two rounds, one 
round going for- 
ward, in which 
the st. are taken 
up, and one round 
going back, in 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerte.—W Haire 
EMBROIDERY. 


east off. In the 1st round of the 
lst pr. (pattern row) take up the st. 
as in the ordinary Afghan st., and 
in the 2d round work as follows: 
Work off the next st., * 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), work off the follow- 
ing 3 st. together, 1 ch., work off 
the next st., and repeat from *. 


In the 1st round of every following pr. take up the st. 
as follows: * Take up 1 st. from the vertical vein of 
the next st. in the preceding pr., 1 st. from the next ch., 
1 st. from the vein of the slip st. with which the next 
3 st. were worked off together, 1 st. from the following 


on the outer edge of the plastron 
and on the bertha, at the same 
time heading a row of white 
blonde three inches and a 


quarter wide. 


Collar.—Mignar- 
dise and Lace 


Stitch.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
For the col- 

lar, which is 

shown in re- 
duced size by 

Fig. 1, cut the 

foundation of 

linen from Fig. 

21, Sepple- 

ment, and to 

this transfer 

















round of every following pr. is 
worked like the 2d round of 
the lst pr. In doing this 
widen or narrow to suit 
the pattern. The 
manner of widen- 
ing and narrow- 
ing was fully 
described for 
the jacket on 
page 736 of 
Bazar No. 
46, Vol. XI. 
After _finish- 
ing the cro- 
chet-work, 
overhand it 
together on 
the shoul- 
ders from the 






Fig. 1.—Couar. 
MIGNARDISE AND 
Lace Srircu. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Sup- 
plement, No, VL, 
Fig. 21. 


the design, observing the illustration Fig. 2, | wrong side. The sleeves are worked in the 
which shows a full-sized section of the collar, | same design by the pattern Fig. 17, beginning 
and run on mignardise along the outlines. Fill | at the top, and are sewed up and set into the 
the inside of each leaf with thread, carrying it | armholes. For the hood make a foundation of 
back and forth through the loops opposite each | 140 st., and on these work 25 pr. in the previous 
other, and darning the threads in point de toile | design, then fold the work lengthwise through 


for the rib (see Fig. 2). In the centre 

of the circular figures the 

threads are joined by a SO ath 
wheel. The ground f 
is filled in with 


lace stitches 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Jacker wir Hoop 
ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
which they are For pattern see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 16 and 17. 





the middle, and join the foundation st. 





ae ee from the wrong side. The 

: : ends of this part are 

‘ ar sewed to the neck 
os 






: of the sacque, 
~ ~ 
by laying a pleat 


Opera Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 18-20. 





Fig. 2.—Secrion or Coxtar, Fic. 1.—Fcru Size. 


ch., and repeat from *. The 2d 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Jacket with Hoop 
FoR GIRL FROM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Suppl., No. IV., Figs.16and17. dark blue of Ox- 


proceed to refer. Living in comparative retirement at 
Kénigsberg, the Queen was one day in the garden with 
her children, the present Emperor and the Princess 
Charlotte, afterward Empress of Russia, when she was 
accosted by a poor child who begged her to purchase & 
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Saitor Scir ror Boy From 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 7-14. 


on each side of the middle seam. Cro- 
chet the border on the bottom of the 
jacket as follows: Ist round—With 
pink worsted always alternately work 1 
se. (single crochet) on the next edge st., 
8 ch., pass over 1 st. 2d round.—2 de. 
(double crochet) on every 3 ch. 3d 
round.—2 de. on the vein between every 
2de. 4th—7th rounds.—Like the pre- 
ceding round. 8th round.—With filling 
silk work always alternately 1 se. on the 
vein between the next 2 dc. in the pre- 
ceding round, 6 de. on the vein between 
the following 2 de. The front edge is 
bordered with 3 rounds like the 1st, 3d, 
and 8th rounds. The hood, armholes, 
and bottom of the sleeves are edged with 
similar borders somewhat wider. On the 
neck work the 1st and 8th rounds of the 
border. 








THE FLOWER OF THE HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS. 


“T is well known, 
in Germany at 
least, that the blue 
corn-flower is the 
Emperor William’s 
favorite flower and 
color, and it is the 
practice to deco- 
rate his room with 
it on his birthday, 
the 22d of March. 
If its cultivation 
has failed, Italy, 
or France, or some 
other country must 
furnish the favor- 
ite corn - flower, 
which in a sense 
has become the 
rival of the Napo- 
leonic violet, and 
these two flowers 
are unfortunately 
not exactly friend- 
ly rivals, like the 
light blue of Cam- 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] bridge and the 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Linceriz.—Waite 
EMBROIDERY. 


ford. The blue corn-flower had al- 
ways been a favorite with the late 
Queen Louisa of Prussia, the mother 
of the present Emperor of Germany, 
and it was during the sad period that 
immediately followed the disastrous 
defeat by the French in 1806 that 
the incident occurred to which we 
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large wreath of fresh corn-flowers. Animated by 
sympathy for the poor child, whose sick mother 
was unable to earn any thing to provide them with 
food, and by love for the flowers, the Queen took 
the flowers in exchange for a handsome sum of 
money. She then called her children toward her, 
and presenting the wreath to the Princess, ad- 
dressed them in words of advice andhope. This, 
in a few words, is the history of the favorite 
flower of the Prussian royal family. After the 
late dastardly attack on the Emperor’s life, the 
corn-flower became the emblem of loyalty and 
devotion of the Prussian people. Ladies wore 
corn-flowers in their hats, gentlemen in their but- 
ton-holes; medals bearing the Emperor’s effigy 
on one side and a wreath of corn-flowers on the 
other were worn in bracelets and necklets ; note- 
paper was decorated with the favorite flower ; in 
short, it was employed in every conceivable way 
to testify the loyalty of a people. 





(Begun in Harren’s Bazan No. 42, Vol. XL) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


Ey F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtuor or “ Granpmoruer’s Money,” “ Lirrte Kate 
Kray,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero. 


“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOQK IItI. 
MISERERE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


Ursvta Dacnety sat staid and passive only 
for the time that the door remained open between 
her and Mrs. Coombe. As it was closed, she 
rose slowly, and with her hands clutching at the 
mantel-shelf, peered at herself in the looking- 
glass above it. 

It was the counterfeit presentment of one very 
wan and woful at which she gazed, which she 
seemed to inspect with a scrutinizing care, as 
though it were a something apart from her own 
being, a statue in which a keen critic might be 
interested. There was a long-drawn sigh escap- 
ing her at last, before she passed on from her 
clinging position at the mantel-piece to the wall 
—from the wail to a davenport a few paces dis- 
tant from her. Here she sat down, unlocked the 
desk, and raised the lid. There were many pa- 
pers in the receptacle, and her busy hands made 
sad havoc with the precise order in which they 
had been arranged, tossing and crushing them 
together in her hot haste of search. When she 
was successful in her quest, she dragged herself 
back to the looking-glass to put on a pair of 
glasses framed in slight gold wire, and to study 
the effect of them before she relapsed wearily 
into her chair once more. 

“T look better in my glasses, I think,” she mur- 
mured. “More like the old Ursula he cared 
about.” 

She sat there very patiently. She was fully 
prepared for the interview with the old lover who 
had passed so suddenly away from her. She 
turned and almost smiled a welcome to him as 
he came in cautiously and approached her, full 
of grave anxiety. 


“You sent for me, Ursula,” he said. “You 
are better, then ?” 

She nodded. 

“T am very glad,” he continued. “To-morrow 


I hope you will be yourself again, and prepared 
to forgive my being so hard and uncharitable this 
morning, for— But there,” he hastened to add, 
as the expression changed upon her face, “I am 
not here to talk of all that has happened, of all 
which you have told me—of any thing, in fact. 
I am only very glad to see you so much better, 
Ursula.” 

He leaned forward and took her hand in his, 
and she did not withdraw it. There was no en- 
mity in her heart against him for the accusations 
he had heaped upon her at an earlier hour, for 
the disclosure of his love for Violet. It seemed 
already as if she were prepared to lose him, as if 
the exultation over Violet’s fate had died out 
with the passion she had then betrayed. She 
was more womanly and just now; she was the 
cousin whom he had thought he loved, whom he 
could have loved in God’s good time had he never 
met Violet Hilderbrandt on board the Witch. 

She did not answer him in words. Speech was 
impossible at once, for she was weaker than she 
had thought, and he was kinder than she had 
dreamed of seeing him again; but the thin fin- 
gers pressed his slightly as if in gratitude for his 
gentler thoughts of her. 

He relinquished her hand, and stood regarding 
her with interest and sadness. He felt he had 
been hard upon this trustful nature, and could 
not honestly excuse all that he had done. 

“You sent for me, Ursula,” he said, “and if I 
have not mistaken Mrs. Coombe’s message, you—” 

She interrupted him at last. 

“Yes,” she said, faintly, “I wished to see you 
very much. I am contented now.” 

“There were two words you desired to say, 
the nurse informed me?” Tom suggested. He 
was anxious about them ; he had associated them, 
in his quick, hopeful way, with his release, his 
liberty—great Heaven! release and liberty, and 
Violet in prison !—and he had hoped for pardon 
in a sentence, 

“ Ah, yes, two words were sufficient,” she said 
—are sufficient, now that we are friends. They 
were ‘ Good-night.’” 

Tom looked surprised, perhaps disappointed, 
and the expression was quickly seen by Ursula, 
keen-eyed as she had become again. 

“T will have to trouble you with many words 
when I am well, Tom,” she murmured. “ You will 
spare me now, I am sure,” 





“T will leave you,” he said. 

“ No, don’t go yet,” was the reply. 

Tom took the seat which Mrs, Coombe had 
recently vacated, and said, 

“T must not stop too long away from him.” 

“Ts he much werse ?” she asked. 

“TI do not see any great difference, but the 
doctor warns me to be prepared, and my father 
is more irritable than usual.” 

Ursula did not respond readily. 

“What has he been saying?” came the slow 
question at length, and with her gaze averted 
from him. 

“Very little ; I do not encourage him to talk.” 

“No, that would be rash,” responded Ursula ; 
“he becomes very restless then. He gets fever- 
ish—like me—and there follow delusions, and 
mad accusations against all who have befriend- 
ed him. You must not let him talk too much, 
Tom.” 

This was a long speech for a woman as weak 
as Ursula, and Tom noticed the effort that it was 
to make it. 

“Neither must you talk too much, Ursula,” 
said Tom; “I set my interdict upon it too.” 

“Very well; but don’t go yet awhile,” she 
answered, 

Tom remained, at her request, but the position 
was painful and embarrassing, and thoughts which 
he would have kept down by his strong will seem- 
ed to grow upon him—thoughts of Violet Hilder- 
brandt and of the troubles awaiting her, and lying 
beyond that miserable, memorable day. If he 
could have seized this opportunity to tell the whole 
story to his cousin, with all its extenuating cireum- 
stances, now that she seemed gentler and kinder ; 
if she had not sat there so weak and fragile that 
an angry word, a hasty confession of his want of 
love for her, might kill her at the outset; if she 
had only been well and strong enough to listen! 

And yet this was she who had guessed all last 
night, and had stolen forth in the night’s storm 
to end her despair at one blow—she who had 
not cared to live an hour without him, and who 
was suffering from her rashness, and had yet to 
suffer. All his fault, too—the fault of his over- 
weening confidence in himself and his future, his 
desire to give back love for love at a moment’s 
notice, and in the fullness of his gratitude. This 
was the bitter end of it, and not to be avoided 
now. 

The voice speaking again startled him with its 
new clearness of intonation. 

“J dare not ask what your thoughts are, Tom,” 
she said, “and it is probable I can guess them 
well enough. We will put off the evil hour of 
explanation.” 

Tom rose. 

“T am tiring you,” he said. 

“Don’t go,” she repeated, for the third time. 
“T may not see you to-morrow—we may never 
meet like this again.” 

“T am anxious about my father,” said Tom. 
“T do not like to be away from him.” 

“Very well,” replied Ursula, with a sigh, “if 
you wish, then. It is your duty.” 

“T will return your good-night now, cousin,” 
he said, taking her thin hand again in his, and 
bowing over it like a gentleman of the old school. 
The fingers closed warmly upon his again, and 
the face was raised as if to kiss him, or to receive 
his kiss. He hesitated for an instant, then he 
stooped and kissed her. 

“Good-night,” she murmured. “I do not see 
why happiness should not come to us, even at the 
eleventh hour, Tom. Is it so utterly impossible, 
do you think ?” 

This was verging on the one forbidden topic, 
and in a way that struck at him, though he would 
not distress her by a word that night. 

“To-morrow, Ursula, we will talk of this—if 
you are well,” he said. 

“Years hence, I mean, Tom,” she continued— 
“long years hence, when you have outgrown all 
the romance and folly that came too late in life 
for you, poor boy; when we see things as they 
are, and know the truth, and what is just.” 

“To-morrow, Ursula—to-morrow.” 

He was terribly anxious to be gone now; her 
earnestness scared back his old thoughts of lib- 
erty, and his heart was very heavy. She did not 
dream of his renunciation of her even yet: Violet 
Hilderbrandt was set apart from him forever, she 
thought, and the shadow of the foreign prison 
lay like a bar across the path by which she might 
return. 

“We are both young, comparatively,” she add- 
ed, with another sigh, “and can afford to wait. 
You will remember that, Tom ?—and good-night, 

in.” 

“ Good-night.” 

He had not reached the door, when it opened, 
and Mrs. Coombe came in, perhaps with a little 
more celerity than she had hitherto shown in 
that establishment, but still at a grave and dec- 
orous pace enough. There was something in her 
looks which Tom was quick to read. 

“ My father !” he exclaimed. 

“IT think he would be glad of your company 
again, Sir, if you are quite disengaged,” she said, 
very calmly. 

Tom departed, and Mrs. Coombe followed him 
into the corridor. It was for an instant only, and 
the nurse had re-entered, closed the door, and ap- 
proached the fireside before Ursula had composed 
herself in her chair. 

“Will you take your medicine now, Miss Dag- 
nell?” said the nurse. 

“Yes, if you please,” she replied. 

“Why, you are wearing your spectacles again,” 
said Mrs. Coombe. “Come, that’s well.” 

“Yes,” answered Ursula, “that’s well.” 

Mrs. Coombe poured out and administered a 
dose of Dr. Smiles’s mixture, and then sat down 
composed and bland. Ursula twined her hands 
together, placed them behind her neck, as if for 
extra support, and then “ fixed” Mrs. Coombe with 
a steady, searching stare. 

“Sir John Dagnell is worse, then ?” she said. 





“T—I never said so, ma’am,” replied Mrs. 
Coombe, taken off her guard by this assertion. 

“T have told you I can bear the shock, and it 
is useless to attempt to deceive me with your 
shallowness,” said Ursula. “Is he worse ?” 

“T am afraid he is.” 

“ Much worse ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He should not be left to die with a nervous 
and excitable son,” said Ursula, “ I—TI think I'll 
goto him. I am almost strong enough.” 

“No, no, Miss Dagnell ; I hope you will not at- 
tempt it. It is no good—it is no fit scene for 
you,” said Mrs. Coombe, imploringly. “I called 
Mr. Fisher, who was in the lobby, and they are 
all with Sir John now—Mr. Marcus and Lady 
Dagnell too, I think.” 

“Tt is very sudden at the last,” said Ursula, 
calmly ; “ but we have been prepaxgd so long that 
it comes not like a blow, I am not surprised.” 

“ And pray do not give way, please.” 

“T have borne too much to-day to give way at 
this,” was Ursula’s reply. 

The two women relapsed into silence, and it 
was evident that the sick and ailing was the more 
self-possessed at this crisis of the house of Dag- 
nell. The face was set and immobile, and the 
gray eyes were bright and dry in the fire-light at 
which they gazed. Presently Ursula spoke again, 
and with a decisiveness that struck her listener 
with surprise. 

“Tt is a base, bad life passing away,” she said, 
“and there is no one to regret it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say it, Miss Dagnell, if I 
thought it,” exclaimed the nurse; “and not at 
such a time.” 

“T am plain-spoken ; it is my failing,” answer- 
ed Ursula. 

“T am sure Mr. Thomas is very sorry—very 
much grieved indeed,” said Mrs. Coombe. “ Why, 
I am sorry myself, I have been so much with 
the old gentleman.” 

“You may be sorry—for your place,” Ursula 
remarked, quietly. “ And the younger son may 
be sorry for a while, for he is forgetful and for- 
giving, and with a child’s heart rather than a 
man’s. And to be led like a child, and for his 
own good, I pray to God !” 

She unclasped her hands from her neck and 
held them on her breast in an attitude of prayer ; 
in her thought for the old lover she had already 
forgotten that the soul of Sir John Dagnell was 
passing away to its judgment. 

Footsteps reverberating along the corridor took 
Mrs. Coombe—a nurse out of her place and not 
in at the death, and thus doubly aggrieved—to the 
door, which she opened with alacrity. 

Some one was passing at the moment, but Ur- 
sula Dagnell was not listening or caring. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Fisher ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, it is,” responded the old butler. 

“Ts it—all over ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is all over. 
and comfor’ble.” 

And this was the peaceful end of Sir John 
Dagnell, of Broadlands, and erewhile of the city 
of London. 


He went off nice 





BOOK FV. 
THE LINKS OF THE CHAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNTIMELY VISITORS. 


Two days have elapsed since the decease of 
Sir John Dagnell, and the house beyond Little- 
hampton was still in mourning for its lord and 
master. The white blinds were drawn down or 
the shutters closed before every window, the 
hatchment was in its place, nailed like a gaudy 
sign-board of pride and foolish pomp to the red 
brick-work of the building, and all that was left 
of the city knight reposed in its oaken case in 
the room where he had departed this mortal life, 
and was now awaiting Christian burial. 

It was an ill-chosen time for visitors to Broad- 
lands, and it was an unexpected ghastly sight to 
them as they were driven through the open gates 
and along the curve of the carriage drive to the 
entrance doors. 

“ Why, God bless my soul, Polly, look here— 
look at the shutters and blinds! He’s off, de- 
pend upon it,” said Mr. Oliver to his wife, sitting 
placidly by his side in an open vehicle hired at 
the station. 

“ Well—really—I think he is. 
shall we do now, Jonathan ?” 

“T hope it is not any body else,” said Mr. Ol- 
iver, which was hardly kind to Sir John or Sir 
John’s remains, but was not uttered with an un- 
charitable thought, “and that the boys are at 
home to talk to us a bit.” 

“Tt’s a most unfortunate time to call, Jon- 
athan.” 

“Yes, so it is,” asserted Mr. Oliver ; “although 
people must die at some time or other, and the 
hottest flares away the fastest, just like coals.” 

“T don’t think I’d say any thing in there about 
Sir John flaring away,” mildly remarked Mrs. Ol- 
iver. “They might take it in a different light, 
and think you mean—” 

“ My dear, I don’t mean any thing of the sort,” 
said Mr. Oliver. “ It isn’t likely.” 

“No, Jonathan, I thought not,” replied his wife ; 
“but you do blurt out things sometimes very 
awkwardly.” 

“T don’t profess to be polished in any thing 
but my dish-covers,” said Mr. Oliver, with a 
friendly nudge in Mrs. Oliver’s side, and a dou- 
ble-knock kind of laugh at his own little joke, 
which gave so much play to his features that the 
servant opening the door caught the manufac- 
turer with a most unseemly grin displayed on 
his broad countenance. 

Mr. Oliver and his wife descended from the 
fly, greatly to the astonishment of the servant, 
who had expected cards and kind inquiries at 
the utmost, and at that early hour of the day. 


Oh dear! what 





“Ts Mr. Marcus Dagnell in, or his brother?” 
asked Mr. Oliver. 

“Yes, Sir, they are in,” replied the servant ; 
“ but—” 

“Will you give Mr. Marcus and his brother 
these cards?” said Mr. Oliver, interrupting him. 
“We will not detain them many minutes, and 
you will please say we are very sorry to find 
there’s a death in the house, and to intrude at 
such a time, of course, but that we have come 
from Birmingham on purpose to see them on 
important business, and should be glad of a few 
minutes’ interview. There; do you think you 
can recollect all that ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“And my compliments to the rest of them— 
Lady Dagnell and Miss Dagnell: for I suppose 
it’s Sir John that’s gone,” added Mr. Oliver. 

The servant ushered them into the darkened 
drawing-room, where they sat down on the couch, 
side by side again, as we have seen them on the 
party night at Elmslie House, and waited for the 
brothers’ coming. 

The brothers were not quick in making their 
appearance, and husband and wife had leisure to 
look round them, so far as the dim light above 
the heavy shutters would permit. 

“They’ve got a nice place here, Polly—plenty 
of gold and blue satin about,” said Mr. Oliver, in 
a low tone; “it didn’t strike me they were quite 
so stylish as this,” 

“What a time they are! What a dreadfully 
dull place!” said his wife. “I suppose Sir John 
did not die of any thing catching—just as we are 
going to see our dear girl, too.” 

“T suppose not. I don’t think much of the 
pictures,” Mr. Oliver muttered ; “and there is not 
a decent bit of china in the whole room. All 
show, Polly, and no real value in any thing. 
All—” 

The door opened and cut short Mr. Oliver's 
criticism. It was Marcus who came in, slowly 
and carefully, and with the eyeglass in his eye. 

“ By gad! so it is you,” he said, when he had 
advanced very closely to them. ‘ How are you, 
Mr. Oliver? How do you do, Mrs. Oliver? Beast- 
ly dark, isn’t it, with these shutters closed. But 
we can’t help that just at present.” 

He shook hands with his Birmingham friends, 
and then sat down and faced them. 

“Tom will be here in a minute. They have 
gone to look for him. He’s walking about the 
garden somewhere. How’s business ?” said Mar- 
cus. 

“Nothing to complain of; and that is saying 
a great deal in these times, Marco,” Mr. Oliver 
answered, 

“Yes, exactly.” 

They were all three at a loss for further con- 
versation after this. Mrs. Oliver was the first to 
resume it. 

“So the poor old gentleman's gone, Marcus,” 
she said, 

“Thank you—yes—he’s gone,” was Marcus’s 
absent reply. ‘ Will you take any thing? You 
have come a long way.” 

“We have come by easy stages, Mrs. Oliver 
not being much of a traveller,” said Mr. Oliver. 
“We were in Brighton last night. Fine place, 
Brighton, Sir.” 

“Yes. Lots of fish—at the Aquarium,” said 
Marcus. “I suppose you went there? We had 
Slitherwick and—his wife—about here a little 
while ago. They're looking very well, too.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Oliver, greatly relieved at the 
turn which the conversation had taken ; “ that is 
what we have come about—Polly and I. For 
you have been upon our minds a tremendous 
deal, Marcus, since that marriage, and we could 
not feel it our duty to keep away and not say 
something to you in explanation.” 

“Td rather you wouldn’t say any thing, please,” 
said Marcus, regarding these honest folk with 
alarm. “I don’t want any long talk over what 
can not be helped, and this is hardly the time 
for it.” 

“And we haven’t come for a long talk either, 
Marcus,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“That’s deuced kind of you; but— Oh! here’s 
Tom. I am glad they have found him. He can 
talk to you like any thing, and about any thing: 
it’s in his line,” said Marcus. 

Tom had entered during this speech and shak- 
en hands with the Olivers, regarding them mean- 
while very closely, as if there might be some- 
thing to gather from their looks that might be 
news of moment to him, It was a sterner, graver 
face than Marcus’s, full of the resolution and 
strength which the elder brother’s had never ex- 
pressed. 

“Have you come from your daughter? Have 
you heard any thing to-day from France ?” Tom 
asked, quickly. 

“We have come from Birmingham to see Mar- 
cus,” replied Mr. Oliver, “to let him know it 
wasn’t any fault of ours that Fanny behaved so 
shabbily to your brother.” 

“Yes, it was shabby,” said Tom, somewhat 
impatiently ; “ but it is not worth apologizing for 
or talking about, especially to him. What does 
it matter now to any of us?” 

“It matters a great deal to me, Tom,” Mr. Ol- 
iver replied, warmly, “ or I would not have taken 
all this trouble to come here to say it; and I 
hope you’re not going to choke me off this time 
before I can get the words out of my mouth.” 

“Say on, Mr. Oliver, I will not interrupt you 
again,” said Tom. He leaned back in his chair, 
folded his arms, and relapsed into a listless atti- 
tude, with his thoughts travelling very fast away, 
and the words falling almost meaninglessly upon 
his ears. 

“Tt isn’t much I have to say,” the manufac- 
turer continued ; “ but it’s only fair I should say 
it, for my wife and me, once more. It wasn’t any 
fault of ours that Fanny ran off with Mr. Slither- 
wick—who didn’t act quite straight and proper 
either—although in any business transaction there 
is not a longer-headed fellow, or one more to be 
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relied on. We have both felt this a good deal, 
and we thought we’d come and tell you as soon 
as ever it was possible—and my contract with 
the Turkish government was finished off—and 
here we are to own that our daughter Fanny, on 
whom we have spent many thousands, has disap- 
pointed us, and made us feel smaller than ever 
we have done since we got out of the retail trade 
in the Minories.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Marcus, after waiting 
for Tom’s reply, as though it were more his broth- 
er’s business than his own; “it is not worth 
taking any further notice—upon my honor it 
is not.” 

“That’s all we have to remark, as a duty to 
ourselves,” said Mr. Oliver, rising ; “and I thought 
it would be better than writing to you, for I hate 
writing. I’m sorry we’ve bothered you. We 
would have put it off if we had known what had 
happened, but that you will excuse. And there’s 
no ill-will on either side, I hope ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Marcus. 

“T’m glad of that. Shake hands upon it.” 

Marcus put his hand in that of the manufac- 
turer, and wished he had not when he felt the 
vise-like grip of the man who was to have been 
his father-in-law. 

“ And you, Mr. Tom ?” said Mr. Oliver, when he 
had done with Marcus. 

Tom rose and shook hands with him at this 


a 

Cases forget and forgive all round, and that’s 
Christian-like and square,” exclaimed Mr, Oliver. 
“ And if you don’t think we connived at getting 
Fanny off, we’re very happy now. Of course we 
have forgiven Fanny—an only child, full of ro- 
mantic rubbish, but as good as gold—and we're 
going to tell her we have been here. If there 
are any commands, Marcus, we—” 

“She knows,” said Marcus, “I have seen 
her.” 

“ You are going to Paris ?” said Tom, suddenly, 
betraying great interest again. “To-day?” 

“Yes, to-day. For the first holiday in my life,” 
answered the manufacturer. 

“ Have you heard that Miss Hilderbrandt sur- 
rendered herself to the French authorities two 
nights ago, and denied the charge which had been 
made against her?” cried Tom. “ Fanny and her 
husband have taken up the case, and are working 
earnestly for her. Ihave heard from them both. 
Will you tell them how grateful Iam? Will 
you go and study the case for yourself, with all 
your Birmingham shrewdness, and your money 
too, which I will repay—for you must not spare 
money any where to procure the best counsel in 
all France, and do your best in every way ?” 

“Bless my soul, you are as impetuous as ever, 
and I can’t follow you quite,” said Mr. Oliver. 
“Miss Hilderbrandt a prisoner—about the dia- 
monds, I suppose? Ah, yes, I remember when 
she told us both. Dear, dear, I begin to under- 
stand. Poor young girl! I like her very much. 
What sentence will she get, do you think.” 

“They shall acknowledge her innocence, man. 
Good God! what do you mean by sentence ?” 

“ No, no, I don’t mean sentence, of course ; but 
I mean this, Mr. Tom,” said Mr. Oliver, “that she 
will have two more friends in Paris this evening, 
who will do every thing in their power for her. 
Every thing.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Tom. “They 
will not let you see her, but you can work in her 
interest for me and until I can get away from 
this awful prison-house. I shall be in Paris short- 
ly ; meanwhile write to me, telegraph every hour, 
leave not a stone unturned for this injured girl’s 
sake. Fancy your own daughter reduced to such 
a strait as this, and fighting, with truth upon her 
side, in vain.” 

“Not in vain. We won’t own that yet,” said 
Mr. Oliver. 

“And this Hilderbrandt, make every inquiry 
concerning him. It may be valuable,” ran on 
Tom. “I will be in Paris the day after the fu- 
neral. An hour after, I shall start from here.” 

The Olivers departed, and Marcus and Tom sat 
down again in the drawing-room. 

“T wish you would think of something else be- 
sides Miss Hilderbrandt for a little while, Tom,” 
Marcus implored; “we have so much to ar- 
range.” 

“T am mad with suspense and inaction. It is 
hard that I should be the only one not moving in 
her cause,” said Tom. 

“She wished it herself, you know,” said Mar- 
cus; “ besides—” 

“Yes, yes; don’t explain,” cried Tom, inter- 
rupting him; “I know what has happened, what 
has to be done, and why I am tied here. How 
is Ursula?” 

“ Still very weak, the doctor says,” replied Mar- 
cus. “She has been asking for you once or 
twice.” 

“T will see her presently. Why does she not 
get stronger ?”’ said Tom, fretfully. “She should 
be able to come down stairs and be with us all, 
with her advice.” 

“Lady Dagnell says Ursula does not seem to 
care about our arrangements; but then—” 

“But then Lady Dagnell is very busy with her 
mourning,” concluded Tom, bitterly, “and re- 
quires a deal of interest to be shown in it also 
by us all, Do you think I am really of any serv- 
ice, Marcus ?” 

“T don’t know what we should do without you,” 
Marcus confessed. “I’m a regular fool myself 
just at present.” 

“T will give you all one fair warning,” said 
Tom, decisively, “ that I remain in this house con- 
ditionally, and that any new turn of events at 
Paris or here which affects Violet Hilderbrandt, 
and points to either hope or danger, and I leave 
at once.” 

“ What! before—” 

“Before every thing is the living,” said Tom, 
sternly; “the dead can afford to wait.” 

“Ah! Yes, exactly,” replied Marcus; “ but 
you need not tell us that just now. I should 
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like to get out of the house myself, awfully, but— 
Hallo, Fisher! what is it you want, bobbing in 
like that ?” 

“Tt’s some one for Master Tom,” said Fisher, 
in a husky whisper, “and a rum one he is, too. 
He won’t go away for any body until he’s seen 

ou.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“Times, or Slimes,” replied the butler—“ Larry 
Slimes. He was here two days ago, he says, but 
I didn’t catch sight of the vagabone myself.” 

“ He must come this way at once. Quick, Fish- 
er, show him in. Marcus,” said Tom, turning to 
his brother, “this is the bearer of news, good or 
bad, and of life value tome. I have been praying 
for it with all my soul. The dead will have to 
wait now.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








HOW TO PREPARE A GARDEN. 


MAn people commence the preparation of 
their gardens too early in the season, be- 
fore the soil has become sufficiently dry and fri- 
able. If digging is done when the earth is wet 
and cloggy, the operation causes the soil to be- 
come like unbaked bricks, which afterward gives 
a large amount of additional labor to sufficiently 
pulverize it and render it suitable for seed-sowing 
and for setting out young plants. It should not, 
therefore, be commenced until the sun and drying 
winds have evaporated all excess of water. Spad- 
ing with a spade is now seldom done by first-class 
gardeners, the flat-tined spading fork being used 
in preference, as the soil can be more thoroughly 
and better pulverized with it than with a spade. 
It is also a far better implement for spading among 
fruit trees, shrubs, and hardy plants in the flow- 
er garden, as it does not cut and destroy the sur- 
face roots. 

Preparing the soil for the kitchen-garden is the 
first work to be done, as many vegetable seeds do 
not vegetate freely if sown when the ground is 
too warm. The first operation is the spreading 
of the manure, horse manure being the best for 
general purposes. If hog, sheep, or chicken ma- 
nure is to be used, it should be first prepared 
by mixing it with plenty of good dry soil, and 
breaking down and pulverizing all lumps. This 
will enable it to be more evenly and easily spread, 
for if left in a lumpy state one plant is liable 
to have too much manure, whilst another may 
not have any, or at any rate less than its share. 
Horse or stable-yard manure should have all the 
long straw, corn stalks, or other rubbish well 
shaken out of it. It is not necessary for ordi- 
nary garden purposes that the manure should be 
rotted. It may be applied quite fresh, only less 
of it being used than when rotted, as it is much 
stronger. Manure should always be very even- 
ly spread, and in small quantities at a time, as 
when exposed to the action of the sun and the 
high, drying winds of March and April, a large 
proportion of its strength is evaporated, and so 
wasted. The spading fork, when used in digging 
unoccupied soil, should always be inserted nearly 
perpendicularly to the depth of eight or nine 
inches, the slices not being more than five or six 
inches wide; if much wider, the soil can not be 
sufficiently pulverized, and if the fork is not in- 
serted to a sufficient depth, the roots of the young 
plants will not penetrate deep enough to enable 
them to withstand any drought. 

The operation of trenching, or digging the soil 
two or more spades deep, is generally wrongly 
performed, as the bottom soil is brought to the 
surface, and the top soil buried below. In such 
cases the soil brought to the surface is almost 
always poor and of a hungry nature, totally unfit- 
ted for young plant life. The proper way of do- 
ing it is to open a trench two or more feet wide 
and a spade deep, throwing the top soil to one 
side, then spread some manure in the bottom of 
the trench, and spade it into the bottom soil; on 
this throw the top soil of the next trench, incor- 
porating with it some manure, and so on, trench 
after trench, until the plot is finished, filling up 
the last trench with the top soil taken from the 
first trench, 

In spading among fruit trees or shrubs, the 
fork should be much more inclined in the hand, 
and only thin layers of soil turned over, for if 
thrust deeper the roots near the surface will be 
broken and destroyed, to the great injury of the 
tree. Trees and shrubs require very little ma- 
nure at any one time, only needing as much as will 
prevent the exhaustion of the soil by their bear- 
ing fruit, and this does not require to be deeply 
dug in. Flower beds should not be spaded until 
all the plants have made their appearance above- 
ground, for if done too soon they are liable to be 
injured by the fork or spade. They do not need 
much manure, as a general rule. 

It is a very common practice for men who are 
employed to work in gardens, especially when 
spading among groups of shrubs, to work the 
beds much higher in the centre than at the sides. 
This is wrong, as it throws all the rain-fall from 
the centre to the edges, and the central shrubs 
do not get their proper supply of moisture. In 
all cases the surface should be kept quite level. 
It is a sure sign that the so-called gardener is an 
ignoramus, and does not understand his business. 
The operation of spading is considered by most 
people as a very simple one which any laborer 
can perform, but it is really a test whether the 
man employed to do it is a practical gardener or 
only a common laborer. In the very many cases 
where a regular gardener is not or can not be 
kept, the work has to be done by a common la- 
borer, but in such cases his work should be su- 
pervised by an intelligent employer, for the suc- 
cess of the garden for the season may largely de- 
pend upon its being properly done at the first. 
If the soil is not well pulverized, seeds sown in it 
do not vegetate freely, or they grow irregularly, 
and young plants set out in it do not take root 
freely, and, in the case of long-rooted vegetables, 
produce deformed, tough, and stringy roots, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


O far remote is Brazil from us, and so little 
do we know about what is going on in that 
great country, that probably few realize that for 
more than a year past a large section of that 
country has been the scene of one of the most ter- 
rible calamities which have ever visited the earth. 
Ceara, in the eastern part of Brazil, is the afflict- 
ed district. The famine, which commenced in 
1877, desolating the whole province, has result- 
ed in a yet more fearful mortality from pesti- 
lential diseases. When there was no rain, no 
money, no food, and all hope failed in the inte- 
rior, the famine-stricken, panic-wild inhabitants 
fled in crowds to the coast cities. There, chiefly 
in the vicinity of Fortaleza and Aracati, they 
lived in wretched huts, drawing rations of food 
from the government. Into their crowded and 
uncleanly quarters deadly diseases entered with- 
out opposition. Fatal fevers of various kinds, 
small-pox, and a terrible pestilence similar to 
the black plague of Europe have swept away 
thousands, and still rage extensively. As early 
as May or June of last year the death rate in 
Fortaleza had reached 200a day. On November 
1, 99 persons died of small-pox alone in that city, 
and on November 2, 124; and this out of a pop- 
ulation of 90,000. The disease went on increas- 
ing, until toward the end of November the daily 
number of deaths was over 500. The whole 
number of registered burials in November in two 
cemeteries was 11,075, and of these 9270 died of 
small-pox. Many also were buried in the woods 
and in the sea. At that time 30,000 were sick— 
more than a third of the population. On De- 
cember 10, 808 small-pox victims were buried in 
the cemetery of Lagoafunda, and the total mor- 
tality was over 1000. At last accounts the plague 
was raging; a population of 900,000 had been re- 
duced, it was estimated, to 400,000, and these 
were dying at afearful rate. Such a tale of hor- 
ror and death has scarcely a parallel in history. 





Halifax was recently almost buried in the heav- 
jest snow-storm that has occurred there for five 
years. The drifts in some places were reported 
fifteen feet high. ‘‘ Business is completely sus- 
pended in the city,” said the dispatch. 


A noteworthy feature of the Martha Washing- 
ton Reception was a vast tableau representin 
the inauguration of Washington as President o 
the United States, at Federal Hall, in this city. 
The old hall, which stood at the corner of 
Nassau and Wall streets, was very exactly re- 
produced by the artist. The canvas was cut 
away where the old balcony was, and a real bal- 
cony erected for the reception of those who took 
partinthe tableau. The identical railing of the 
balcony where Washington took the oath of of- 
fice has been preserved all these years, and ap- 
peared in the tableau. Another relic was also a 
yart of the scene—the Bible upon which Wash- 
ington took the official oath, and the velvet cush- 
ion on which it lay. 


Within the past year $125,000 have been added 
to the funds of Bowdoin College, and it is ex- 
pected that another $100,000 will be received 
during the present year. 





The Zanzibar—a steam-ship laden with grain 
and provisions—sailed from the port of New 
York on January 11, and, at the present writing, 
has not been heard from since. She is supposed 
to be lost. Her crew numbered twenty-one, 
and she had six officers, but no passengers were 
on board. 





There was on Washington’s Birthday—the an- 
niversary of it, of course we mean—three feet 
and eight inches of snow at the summit of Mount 
Washington. 





Life grows burdensome to M. Aubriot, the 
working-man who won the capital prize of 
$25,000 in the French lottery. Letters are con- 
stantly received by him asking the loan or gift 
of sums of money varying from $5 to $5000. 





According to a recent dispatch published in 
the London Times, the waters of the Vistula 
have overflowed, and submerged forty villages 
near Warsaw. 





The eagerness with which the children who 
attend the industrial schools of our city devour 
the meals furnished to them shows how poorly 
they are fed at home. The other day one of the 
teachers in the Rivington Street School of. the 
Children’s Aid Society noticed a little boy slip- 
ping part of his bread into his pocket, and asked 
him why he did not eat it. The child replied: 
“T am pretty hungry, but I want to take the 
bread home to mamma, because she has nothing 
to eat in the house.” 


Morocco, the land of the Moors, is threatened 
with famine, caused by last year’s drought, and 
following famine comes pestilence. It is feared 
—so say reports from Gibraltar—that before the 
close of the year half the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces of Morocco will have per- 
ished. Little is known respecting the interior 
of this empire. Foreigners are kindly treated in 
the coast towns, which are inhabited by a mixed 
race, and where many Moorish merchants carry 
on trade with Gibraltar and French ports in Al- 

eria; but the natives of the interior provinces 
tee no love for Europeans, and it is considered 
perilous for travellers to attempt to reach the 
cities of Morocco, Mequinez, and Fez, or to make 
general expeditions through the country. 


Hereafter two classes of art exhibitions will 
take place in Paris, one annual, the other trien- 
nial, or recapitulative. The first is to be con- 
sidered an exhibition by artists; the second an 
exhibition of art—a nice distinction. The jur 
on the admission of works to the annual exhibi- 
tion will be wholly elected by the artists them- 
selves, while half the jury of the triennial will 
be appointed by government, Six medals of 
honor are attached to this triennial exhibition, 
and the picture to which such a medal is award- 
ed is to be engraved at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. 





Long Branch is not a cheerful place in winter, 
but the commencement of its new pier has re- 
cently attracted much attention, and has drawn 
thither some interested visitors. This pier, 
stretching out into the Atlantic Ocean, is to be 





about 660 feet long, with a varying width of from 
25 to 50 feet, and is to be built up on 178 piles. 
There will also be a breakwater 225 feet long for 
the protection of boats, and to facilitate landing. 
It is predicted that the water route to Long 
Branch will be very popular. 





A year or more ago a pair of chimpanzees was 
brought to this country from Africa, and became 
the property of the Zoological Society of Phila- 
delphia. Several weeks ago the female, after a 
long illness, died at the Zoological Garden. At 
that time the mate showed signs of great grief, 
and apparently has not been well since. Not 
long ago it contracted a cold, which resulted in 
its death. The climate of our country seems 
not to agree with chimpanzees. 





Among the Alps the cold has been intense 
during the present winter. A correspondent of 
the London Daily News writes that in the valley 
of Freyssiniéres the snow is more than two me- 
ters (over two yards) deep. The roads are every 
where impassable. The postmen even are un- 
able to ae from place to place. Neither wood 
nor coal can be obtained for love or money. 
The people are cutting down their trees, and try- 
ing to warm themselves with green wood. The 
sufferings are terrible. 

The “ M‘Cullum laces,”’ numbering 268 pieces, 
have been presented by a lady to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. The cost of the collection 
is $2500. 





By invitation of the owner, many ladies and 
gentlemen of this city have obtained a private 
view of a notable painting, “* Herodias,’’ by Le- 
onardo da Vinci. The picture is about twenty- 
two inches long by seventeen high, and contains 
three figures—the executioner holding the head 
of John the Baptist, Herodias, and her female 
attendant. On the back of the painting is an 
inscription to the effect that it was transferred 
from the original panel to canvas in the year 
1810 by Hacquin, the celebrated Parisian restorer 
of a. This fine production has been own- 
ed by Mr. Miner K. Kellogg for twenty-four years, 
and he values it at $100,000. It is soon to be 
sent to Europe. 





Report makes a thousand persons homeless by 
the recent fire which devastated that favorite re- 
sort of travellers, Meiningen, Switzerland. The 
conflagration spread to the hamlets of Hansen, 
Stein, and Eisnbolgen, and destroyed them. 





In the opinion of the Saturday Review, Bayard 
Taylor’s translation of Faust is ‘“‘one of the 
most remarkable feats of translation achieved in 
any modern language.”’ The Review adds, in re- 

rd to the translator: ‘ Line for line and metre 
or metre he followed Goethe’s way, flinching 
before no difficulties, and seldom otherwise than 
victorious—a labor so great that no man could 
have hoped for success who had not in himself 
enough of the poetic spirit to undertake it as a 
labor of love.” 





Between October, 1877, and October, 1878, no 
less than 10,601 travellers were cared for at the 
Hospice of St. Gothard, of whom 107 were sick 
or half frozen. Much clothing and 389,470 ra- 
tions were distributed. 





The Boston Art Museum has received an ac- 
quisition. Twenty-three Greek statuettes, eight 
or ten inches high, which have been on exhibi- 
tion in New York by Mr. Feuardent, of London, 
were recently added to its treasures. These 
statuettes were excavated from tombs in Tana- 
gra, a town in Beotia, Greece, and are made of 
terra cotta. They represent men and women 
in the every-day Greek dress of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.,and the drapery of some of them is 
elaborately beautiful. 





On the 13th of March Windsor Castle will wit- 
ness the grand event of the marriage of the Duke 
of Connaught and the Princess Louise Margaret 
of Prussia. The Queen and the court take up 
their residence in the castle some time previous 
to the ceremony. 





Certain massive foundations of what was once 
Temple Bar will soon be unearthed, and to ac- 
complish this the street must be torn to pieces, 
and great obstruction of traffic is anticipated in 
London—even greater than when the masonry 
above-ground was pulled down and removed. 





A service of china for the Executive Mansion 
at Washington is now being made by the Havi- 
land Pottery Company, of Limoges, France. It 
is entirely different from previous sets made by 
this establishment for the use of the President 
on state occasions. The pieces of each course, 
from soup to dessert, are of different shape and 
decoration. 





Adelina Patti, who is now in Rome, is report- 
ed to be in a critical state of health. 





Rumors are circulated of an (£cumenical 
Council of the Catholic Church to be held at 
Rome during the present year. 





American coal, sent from Philadelphia by sail- 
ing ships to Marseilles, and thence by rail to 
Geneva, Switzerland, is there sold at about ten 
dollars aton. It is pronounced superior to the 
German and French coal, and is not more ex- 
pensive, 





The recent bold robbery of a diamond ear-ring 
from the person of a lady walking in Fifth Av- 
enue naturally creates a sense of insecurity 
throughout the city, which the subsequent ar- 
rest of the criminal will only partially allay. It 
would be comforting could we indulge the hope 
that New York at any near future time would be 
freed from the presence of even known “ profes- 
sional’’ thieves and burglars. But the grounds 
for such hope seem feeble. Would it not, there- 
fore, be a great protection to ladies to avoid dis- 
playing showy or valuable jewelry in the streets 
and in public places? The European custom of 
dressing plainly for the promenade is a wise one, 
and commends itself to good taste. Ornaments 
that are appropriate when worn in the parlor, 
drawing-room, or ball-room are often altogether 
out of place when exhibited on the person in a 
public thoroughfare. 
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Knitted and Cro- 
chet Scarf. 

Tas scarf is knitted 
with white split zephyr 
worsted and fine wood- 
en needles lengthwise in 
rounds going back and 
forth, and is edged with 
a border crocheted with 
black and white split 
zephyr worsted, into 
which are knotted at 
regular intervals short 
ends of pink filling silk. 
The trimming consists 
of bows of narrow pink 
silk ribbon. For the 
scarf make a foundation 
of 348 stitches, and on 
these work as follows: 
Ist round.— All knit 
plain, 2d round.—SI. 
(slip) the first st. The 
second st. and the last 
2 st. are always knit 
plain. Always alter- 
nately knit the next 3 
st. together, and on the 
following stitch work 1 
k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purl- 
ed), 1 k. Repeat 25 
times the preceding two 
rounds, transposing the 
design, work one round 
more all knit plain, and 
cast off the st. The 
border is worked as fol- 
lows: Ist round (with 
white split zephyr worst- 
ed).—Always alternately 
1 se. (single crochet) on 
the next edge st., 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over 
1 st.; finally, 1 sc. on 
the first se. in this round. 
2d round.—2 sc. on the 
next 2 st. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., which 
count as first de. (double 
crochet), 1 de. on the st. 
on which the last sc. was 
worked, then 2 de. on 
the middle of every 3 
eh. ; finally, 1 sc. on the 
third of the 8 ch. count- 
ing as first de. in this 
round. 3d round (with 
black worsted).—38 ch., 
which count as first de., 
1 de. on the last sc., then 
2 de. on each vein work- 
ed between 4 de. ; finally, 
1 se. on the third of the 
8 ch. counting as first dc. 
in this round. Repeat 
three times the preced- 
ing round, working alter- 








nately one round with white and the next round 
with black worsted. ‘th round (with white 
worsted).— + Five times alternately 1 ch., 5 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch, and 1 se. on the first 
of these), then 1 ch., pass over 4 de., 1 sc. on the 
vein before the next 2 de., and repeat from *. 
8th round (with black worsted).—On the st. of 
the round before the last, like the preceding 
round, transposing the design. Into each round 
of double crochet in the border, at regular inter- 
vals, knot ends of pink filling silk two inches 
long, and set on the bows as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Crochet Fanchon. 


Tus fanchon is worked with white split zephyr 
worsted, and is edged with several rows of tassel 
loops, which are worked with white zephyr worst- 
ed, pink silk floss, and white filling silk. A bow 
of narrow pink silk ribbon forms the trimming. 
The fanchon is composed of a square (one corner 
of which forms the middle of the front) and 
scarfs. Begin the square at the middle, and work 
as follows: 1st round.—4 ch. (chain stitch), 4 se. 
(single crochet) separated each by 3 ch. on the 
first ch. in this round, 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
next 2 st. in the preceding round (these stitches 
are worked at the beginning of each round, and 
will therefore not be referred to further), four 
times alternately 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. 
on the middle of the next 3 ch. in the preceding 
round. 8d round.— > 3 ch., for a widening work 
4 de. (double crochet) on the middle of the next 
5 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch., and repeat three times 
from *. 4th round.—>* 3 ch., for a widening 
work 8 de. on the vein between the middle 2 de. 
in the next widening in the preceding round, twice 
alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
3 ch., and repeat three times from *. 5th round. 
—»* 8 ch., for a widening work 3 de. on the mid- 
dle of the 8 de. in the next widening, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 3 ch., 5 ch., 2 se, sep- 
arated by 8 ch. on the middle of the next 3 ch., 
5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the following 3 ch., 
and repeat three times from *. 6th round.—>* 
8 ch., for a widening work 3 de. on the middle of 
the 3 de. of the next widening, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch., 5 ch., twice alternately 
2 se. separated by 3 ch. on the middle of the next 
5 ch., 5 ch.; then 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
3 ch., and repeat three times from *. 7th-13th 
rounds.—In the manner of the preceding round, 
the number of ch. scallops between two widenings 
being increased by one in every following round. 
14th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch. 
This completes the square. For the scarfs work 
in rounds going back and forth as follows: Ist 
round.—1 sc. on the middle of the 5 ch. in the 








Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIII, Figs. 26*, 26°-33. 
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Fig. 2.—Famte Brrpa Torerre. 
For description see Supplement. 

















5th ch. scallop before the 
widening at one corner of 
the square, five times al- 
ternately 5 ch., 2 sc. sep- 
arated by 3 ch. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. ; 
5 ch., 1 se. on the middle 
of the following 5ch. 2d 
round.—5 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, 
four times alternately 5 
ch., 2 sc. separated by 3 
ch. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch.; then 5 ch., 1 
se. on the middle of the 
next 5ch. Next work 54 
rounds like the preceding 
round, then finish the 
scarf on the edges with 1 
round like the last round 
of the square. For each 
row of tassels take a 
strand of 12 threads, 8 of 
which are of white split 
zephyr worsted and 4 of 
pink silk floss, tie it with 
white filling silk at inter- 
vals of seven-eighths of 
an inch, and cut the 
strand (with the excep- 
tion of the white filling 
silk) between every two 
knots. The tassels are 
set on in transposed loops, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Jardiniére with 

Gold-fish Globe. 

Tue jardiniére is of 
gilded and ebonized wood, 
ornamented with bronze 
chains arranged in fes- 
toons, and an embroider- 
ed border ornaments the 
stand as shown by the il- 
lustration. A globe for 
gold-fish is placed in the 
centre. The foundation 
for the border is of gray 
cloth, and the rosettes are 
worked with olive green 
crewel worsted in two 
shades in diagonal but- 
ton-hole stitch. The sin- 
gle leaves of the rosette 
are edged with chain- 
stitching of gold thread, 
and the centre is worked 
in satin and chain stitch 








Figs. 1 and 2,—Gros Grain anp 
For descriptionge Suppl 
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p Vetvet Dress.—Back anD Front, 


with similar thread. 
Work the vines encir- 
cling the rosette in her- 
ring-bone and chain 
stitch with blue filling 
silk. The serpentine 
lines are formed of blue 
worsted in two shades, 
sewed on with blue silk. 
For the threads lying 
side by side and simulat- 
ing a ribbon, sew on olive- 
colored double zephyr 
worsted in four shades 
with long slanting stitch- 
es of maize filling silk. 
The knotted stitches are 
worked with similar silk. 
The border is edged on 
both sides with gold cord. 





Photographs Fin- 
ished in Oil-tube 
Colors and Enamel. 
FP HE simple and beau- 

tiful method of fin- 
ishing up photographs 
by the so-called photo- 
enamel process, which 
has occupied the atten- 
tion of many amateur 
artists of late, is one of 
the most valuable of the 
minor art studies, and 
worthy the attention of 
artists themselves. 

The castor-oil process, 
hitherto employed, has 
proved unsatisfactory, 
the photographs sooner 
or later becoming cover- 
ed with white spots. It 
has been necessary, there- 
fore, to find a substitute 
that will not fade, and 
this process we propose 
to lay before our readers. 

The new medium, 
which is used instead of 
oil, is a transparent en- 
amel which not only 
forms a permanent cover 
over the painted surface, 
but obviates the necessi- 
ty for using two concave 
glasses, thus materially 
reducing the expense. 


painting photographs requires no artistic skill, 
and that the colors may be daubed on without 
regard to effect, for while the process is greatly 
simplified through the shading of the photo- 
graph and the transparency of the paper, it is 
necessary to pay due regard to the laws of color- 
ing, and to paint with care and pains. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher, and for this reason we 
would advise the beginner to purchase a number 
of unmounted photographs, sold at the stores for 
a trifling sum, and make his first trials on these 
rather than the face of a valued friend. 

The materials required for the work are a set 
of tube colors, concave glasses (one for each pic- 
ture), blocks of enamel, a palette or china plate, 
pieces of glass or china (for special colors), a set 
of brushes, some fine corn-starch paste, and a lit- 
tle wooden paddle about six inches long, with 
the broad part one-eighth of an inch thick and 
one inch wide, rounded at the point, and with 
a smooth polished edge, bevelled down to the 
thickness of a paper-cutter. Indeed, a fine wood- 
en or ivory paper-knife answers admirably for the 
purpose required. 

An artist’s color-box contains over three dozen 
colors, but for ordinary use these may be reduced 
to six or eight, by the mingling of which varied 
tints can be secured. The full set of colors are 
white, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, raw sien- 
na, burnt sienna, light red, Venetian red, vermil- 
ion, Indian red, purple lake, cobalt, Prussian 
blue, purple madder, raw umber, Vandyck brown, 
terra verte, emerald green, ivory black, crimson 
lake, rose madder, ultramarine ; also migelp, pale 
drying oil, turpentine, and varnish. 

Use for brushes sable blenders, camel’s-hair 
brushes of various sizes, and “ softeners.” 

Process: If the photograph is mounted, the 
first step necessary is to remove it by placing in 
a dish of clean soft water and allowing the pa- 
per to float off; lift carefully, place between the 
folds of a napkin to absorb the moisture, then 
turn face down on a soft cloth, and with an old 
rag or sponge wipe off every particle of paste 
until the surface is no longer sticky; close it be- 
tween the leaves of a book with tissue-paper un- 
der and over it, and place it under a weight until 
perfectly dry. : 

Next have the concave glass washed perfectly 
clean and highly polished, and prepare the paste 
by mixing arrow-root, corn starch, or tapioca in 
cold water until quite smooth, then stir into it suf- 
ficient boiling water to make a mucilage as thick 
as sirup and quite transparent; apply boiling 
hot to the face of the picture, using a small flat 
camel’s-hair brush about half an inch wide, and 
giving a smooth uniform coat ; at once apply the 
picture to the hollow glass plate, and with a soft 
old handkerchief pat it into place from the centre 
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out. Next take a pier e 
of oiled silk folded 
double and cut to fit 
over the picture, which 
will preclude the pos- 
sibility of tearing the 
paper when you pro 
ceed to work out all 
the mucilage from be- 
tween the glass and 
picture, commencing at 
the centre and gently 
but firmly pressing out 
the moisture; every 
particle of the surface 
must receive the flat 
rounded edge of the 
presser (and we also, 
besides this, take a 
small rubber ball and 
roll the surface, as in 
applying vitromania 
plates). The time and 
patience expended on 
this part of the opera- 
tion will be amply re- 
warded, as if a single 
particle of starch re- 
mains it will produce 
a white blister. When 
confident that no starch 
remains, allow the pic- 
ture to slowly dry for 
several hours (or over- 
night), when it is ready 
for the enamel, which 
is to be melted in a 
clean vessel until en- 
tirely thin and boiling 
hot. Have the glass 
also quite warm, and 
work near the stove, 
applying a smooth uni- 
form coat all over the 
picture with a large 
camel’s-hair brush. 

If a larger quantity 
of enamel is melted 
than is required, it will 
not be amiss, as the 
oftener it is remelted 
the better it becomes. 
When dry, the surface 
will be quite transpar- 
ent, smooth, and hard, 
and the paints may be 
applied to it without 
any difficulty. 

Commence by paint- 
ing the eyes and lips, 
thinning the paint with 
megilp if required, and 
using the smallest cam- 
el’s-hair brush. Use 
pure vermilion on the 


It is a false idea to sup- Fig. 1.—Bripat Torerre. Fig. 2.—Tarreta Evenine Torerre. pdr hem 
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a delicate blue or brown. Paint jewelry, laces, 
collars, cuffs, shirt bosom, etc., with appropriate 
colors, and touching a mere dot to the cheek, 
take the fourth finger and rub it gently round 
and round, or use for such purposes a tiny 
“stumper” made by cutting down a small brush. 
This manipulation produces a peculiar softness 
and diffusion of color. 

In proceeding to paint the remaining parts 
use abundance of color, and apply it rapidly with 
bold, free strokes, not rubbing or working the 
lights about carelessly. 

Define the draperies, commencing with the 
lightest parts. Use white for the foreheads of 
ladies if blonde, and always for fair children, but 
for brunettes add a dot of Naples yellow, and for 
gentlemen Vandyck brown also. 

The gray, pearly, and half-tints required in 
painting the photograph upon the face in the 
regular way are obtained in this process by the 
shading of the prepared photograph, so that the 
colors need not be applied in varied shades, 
though the more highly even the shaded parts 
are finished the more perfect the picture; there- 
fore we would advise the repeated touching up 
with delicate tints—on the shaded flesh using 
light red and raw umber, or Indian red, lake, and 
black, white and Indian red (powerful color), 
white and rose madder (deep color); hair(blonde), 
white and yellow ochre, white and Vandyck brown 
(for very light parts), and white and raw umber 
(for the dark); dark hair, raw and burnt umber; 
white, raw umber, white, and Vandyck brown. 

Put in a gray tint for the white of the eye, 
and paint the iris and pupil upon it. Next go 
over the eyebrows, lay in the shades, and after 
them the lights, and proceed in like manner with 
the draperies; then the background, beginning 
with the lightest parts. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 
THE WINDOW IN THE WALL. 


Amape. Arnsiiz had grieved much over Jan- 
et’s flight. No other fulfillment of a prevision— 
and there had come such to her, or she had fan- 
cied them—was ever so unwelcome as the con- 
viction that the marriage in which she had fore- 
seen unhappiness was not happy; no effort had 
ever been so painful as that by which, accepting the 
fact that Janet could not but do as she had done, 
Amabel resolutely kept her secret through all 
the wonderings and conjectures that followed. 
Only to Captain Dunstan and to Julia were the 
real circumstances that led to Janet’s departure 
known, and it was never suspected that Amabel 
had any farther knowledge. She accepted with- 
out comment Mrs. Cathcart’s suggestion that the 
matter could not be discussed with any profit, 
and scrupulously avoided it. Of Captain Dun- 
stan she had seen very little since the early sum- 
mer, and Janet had not been mentioned between 
them. 

And now Amabel might speak! In the con- 
sultation that ensued on Laura’s convincing elu- 
cidation of Sir Wilfrid’s surprising statement 
Amabel joined, without letting it be discerned 
that she had previously known any thing, by 
earnestly entreating Sir Wilfrid to carry the news 
to Captain Dunstan, and to accompany him if, as 
no doubt would be the case, he should decide on 
immediately going in search of Janet. 

“T believe there is no one in the world who 
could speak to her with such effect as you could,” 
said Amabel, “and she is too just to refuse to 
see you. None of us can tell whether she might 
not entirely refuse to see Captain Dunstan. And 
then Miss Wells thinks so highly of you, she 
will take your view.” 

It was agreed that this should be done. Laura 
thought there was a very perceptible readiness 
to accept Amabel’s judgment, on that and every 
other point, on the part of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. 
Laura was interested in this strange story more 
than she had expected ever to be interested in 
any thing again; but it was not until afterward 
that she came to the knowledge of the large part 
she herself had played in it. On the following 
morning Sir Wilfrid Esdaile left Hunsford, and 
the first meeting between the friends since the 
memorable day on which he had quitted Bevis, a 
rejected suitor to the woman who he now hoped 
would be restored to her husband through his 
means, took place a few hours later. 

Dunstan met him at the railway station, and 
before they reached Bevis, Esdaile, to whom he 
had not meant to mention Janet at all, had told 
him the news. Two days later they left Eng- 
land together, and travelled with but little delay 
to Nice. Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was readily recog- 
nized at the hotel in the old part of the town, 
whither he proceeded in the first instance unac- 
companied by Dunstan, and on his inquiring for 
Miss Wells he learned that she was not there 
just then. Miss Wells had been a good deal 
away from her head-quarters of late—since shortly 
after the English lady’s death ; she had gone away 
then for three months. 

“Did she return alone?” asked Sir Wilfrid of 
the proprietor of the hotel, who held his eccentric 
English locataire in great respect, and was ready 
to give any information to a friend of hers. 

0, not alone; and the strange thing was that 
the lady who came with her might have been the 
twin sister of that poor little lady, so sad and so 
gentie, who died in the summer. They had all 
been astonished; it was like seeing a ghost, but, 
after all, there was nothing surprising: the new 
lady was the near relation of the other, and of the 
same name (the proprietor never wasted time in 








the vain attempt to pronounce it), After a short 
stay, Miss Wells went away again, taking her 
friend with her. No, he could not tell his excel- 
leney where they had gone to; Miss Wells never 
sent them an address, she never had her letters 
forwarded when she was away, and he could not 
say positively when she might be expected to re- 
turn. But yes, there was no doubt at all that 
she would come back, only the exact time was un- 
certain; and it was also sure that she was not re- 
turning alone, as she had given orders about some 
changes in her rooms on account of the new lady. 
This was satisfactory to a certain extent, and Sir 
Wilfrid proceeded to act on the information he had 
elicited. He inquired whether the rooms adjoin- 
ing Miss Wells’s apartment were vacant, and learn- 
ing that they were, engaged them for himself and 
a friend from that day. He then wrote a few 
words on one of his cards, which he put in an 
envelope addressed to Miss Wells, requesting that 
it might be given to her immediately on her ar- 
rival, and, as a matter of fact, he saw it tucked 
under her key, which hung on its numbered hook 
in the bureau. He then returned to Captain 
Dunstan, at the Hétel de France, and reported 
progress. To them both it was a disappointment 
to find that they must wait, and for an uncertain 
time, before they could hope to see Janet. They 
had discussed the matter very little, hardly allud- 
ed to it during their journey, and now the very 
closeness of the confidence between them and the 
associations of the past rendering them averse to 
speech upon the matter of which they were think- 
ing most, the delay, with its restraint, its uncer- 
tainty, and its prolonged excitement, was very 
irksome to them. There was a ready resource ; 
time need not hang heavily on their hands; and 
with the sight of the place, the former fascination 
of the gaming tables for Esdaile revived. Dun- 
stan had no particular taste for gambling, but he 
was restless and nervous, and he wanted to kill 
time. Three, four, five days passed away; the 
weather was very fine; there was no sign of Miss 
Wells’s return; and when the regular inquiry 
made by Sir Wilfrid each morning had received 
the regular reply, the two young men would leave 
their dull hotel for the fashionable quarter, and 
soon find themselves with the rest of the world 
at Monte Carlo. It seemed as if fate were bent 
on playing Sir Wilfrid Esdaile an ill trick by this 
delay ; for he not only fell into the old temptation, 
but the “ devil’s luck” declared itself for him, and 
he won largely and continuously, so that he came 
to be talked about among the frequenters of the 
place, of the lower classes, just as a gentleman 
who is lucky on the turf becomes unconsciously 
a hero to the theoretically horsy idlers who lurk 
and slouch about the places at which the mysteri- 
ous transactions in which he has won distinction 
are carried on. 

Their sojourn at Nice had lasted for ten days, 
when one morning Esdaile turned into the bu- 
reau as usual to ask his invariable question, and 
found himself a spectator of a household row. 
The stern and business-like lady who presided in 
the bureau, the proprietor of the hotel, and a wait- 
er, the identical person who was in the habit of 
waiting on Esdaile and Dunstan, were the parties to 
the quarrel. Esdaile immediately withdrew, hav- 
ing heard only the curt and determined order of 
the proprietor to the misdemeanant to “ make his 
packet and go on the field.” The man was civil 
and quick, though an ill-looking fellow, a Nizzard 
of the hard and dark type, and singularly taci- 
turn. Esdaile had noticed him because, as nei- 
ther Dunstan nor himself had a servant with him 
—a precaution against talk being carried back to 
Bevis which Mrs. Cathcart had suggested—he had 
been in frequent request. The man passed him 
presently, as he stood at the porte cochére, with 
a civil bow, and Esdaile returned to the bureau. 
The irate proprietor was no longer there, the lady 
in charge was totting up a row of figures with 
angry energy, and, interrupting herself to answer 
Sir Wilfrid’s question, she could not repress an 
allusion to her grievance. Never was there 
known such a corvée as the management of those 
garcons nowadays. And Giuseppe had been a 
pearl, a true pearl, until now, when his insolence, 
all about a nothing, a miserable little nothing, 
had procured him his congé ; for the patron nev- 
er would suffer insolence. Andanothing! Any 
one would think Giuseppe had done it express, 
for the very purpose of being turned out. But 
she begged pardon: no, there was no news of 
Miss Wells this morning more than another. 
Presently Dunstan and Esdaile went out for the 
day. 


The business of the hotel, not very brisk, went 
on to all appearances just as usual. Giuseppe 
and his packet of modest size—he carried it with 
a scowl past the bureau—were gone, and the 
afternoon was drawing in toward dusk. There 
was no noise and no stir about the entrance or 
in the court of the old hotel, and for the moment 
the bureau was unoccupied. This must have 
been a moment watched for by a man who, enter- 
ing boldly enough through the open gateway, 
paused in front of the green-curtained door of the 
bureau, and listened for a moment, then boldly 
entered. He was not in the room a minute, but 
he came out of it with a key hidden up his sleeve, 
and then he quietly turned to the staircase on the 
right, and ascended it with perfect unconcern. 
True, Giuseppe was a dismissed servant, and he 
had no business there ; but if any one should meet 
and question him, there was a ready answer in 
the incompleteness of his packet, something for- 
gotten in the “ combles” where he had slept, and 
his neglecting to use the staircase “de service” 
would be only an impertinence the more. For- 
tune, who, if she favors the brave, is not always 
unkind to the dishonest, was propitious to Giu- 
seppe; he met no one, he experienced no alarm, 
and he let himself into the little vestibule of Miss 
Wells’s apartment with perfect ease and safety. 
He then with a noiseless tread through 
the suite of rooms, and reaching the last of them, 
profited by the still lingering light to make cer- 





tain arrangements in a business-like manner. 
The furnishing of the room had undergone some 
alterations since the time of its occupation by 
Mrs. Monroe, but the large table with its ranges 
of books and papers was still in its former place 
across the door of communication with the ad- 
joining apartment. Giuseppe cleared the books 
and papers away, and then having lightened the 
table, he very slowly drew it along the wall, so 
carefully that a passer-by in the corridor outside 
must have had quick ears indeed to hear a sound, 
thus leaving the door free. Then he easily pick- 
ed the old-fashioned lock, and, opening the door, 
looked into the room on the other side. Appar- 
ently he only wanted to look in just at present, 
for he softly shut the door again, and having de- 
posited a pocket lantern and a box of matches on 
the floor in a corner, he selected a particularly 
comfortable chair, and placing it in the shelter of 
the bed-curtains so near to the door that any 
sound in the next room would be audible to him 
at once, he sat down and waited; waited while 
the darkness fell, and the stars came out, and the 
unoccupied rooms turned chill and ghostly; wait- 
ed with set purpose and patience that would have 
become a good deed. One could never account 
for accidents, indeed, but he had taken his pre- 
cautions admirably, and the causes he might have 
had for fear were reduced to their minimum. He 
munched a slab of chocolate and waited. The 
ordinary noises of the hotel as night fell came to 
his ears; then the entry of the chamber-maids 
into the adjoining room, and their departure; 
then no sound for a long while. And then the 
sound that Giuseppe was waiting for. 

It was that of the voices of the English excel- 
lencies, who were such good friends and good 
comrades—in his ordinary business Giuseppe 
would not ask better than to serve them—and 
one of whom was so wonderfully lucky at the 
tables that one might almost believe he had 
drawn a good number, pour tout de bon, only for 
this stroke of extraordinary business which Giu- 
seppe was about to do, thereby crossing the luck 
of the English excellency. He waited while the 
friends talked; he heard them laugh (his ear 
was at the key-hole now); he heard another 
sound, sweeter than any laughter, the clear mu- 
sical clink of gold, as the English excellency who 
had the devil’s luck threw a handful of tinkling 
pieces on the table; he heard the only English 
phrase whose meaning he knew—“ good-night”— 
spoken by each; and then there was silence, and 
he waited again—waited a long while, it seemed 
to him, for the light to be put out in the room of 
the excellency who had the devil’s luck. At 
length it occurred to Giuseppe that perhaps the 
excellency did not intend to put out the light at 
all. With cat-like agility and noiselessness he 
climbed on the table, and standing at the edge of 
it, steadied himself with one hand against the 
door, and looked through the little window in the 
wall—looked into a large, dingy, but not uncom. 
fortable room, well lighted, and with a pleasant 
fire of deep red logs upon the open hearth. In 
front of the hearth was a fauteuil of the tradi- 
tional red velvet, and in it reclined Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, sound asleep, a half-smoked cigarette 
between his lips. Giuseppe’s eager gaze took in 
every feature of the scene, but dwelt with all the 
eagerness of greed upon the table at Esdaile’s 
elbow. There, scattered in careless profusion, 
lay the devil’s luck, in the form of a heap of gold 
and notes and a bulky pocket-book. An open 
book also lay on the table. Esdaile had been 
cutting its pages, with a curious paper-knife, too, 
for it was Dunstan’s dagger, that fine thin blade 
in the carved tortoise-shell sheath which he 
bought at Galle in the days before he was rich 
enough to lend an ear to the blandishments of 
the traders in “catty-eye” and “ pinkee-collal.” 
A curtained alcove which contained the bed, and 
across which the curtains were snugly drawn, 
faced the door in the wall. As things were go- 
ing, Giuseppe might have long to wait. The Eng- 
lish excellency slept with such unembarrassed 
ease in his fauteuil that he was not more likely 
to wake, while the fire kept the temperature even, 
than if he were in his bed. Time was growing 
precious, for although Giuseppe knew a way of 
getting out of the hotel without resorting to con- 
cierge or cordon, he would rather not avail him- 
self of it if he could contrive to slink out again 
by the entry as he had slunk in. He stepped 
softly down from the table, and gently pushing 
the door open, glided through the aperture, and 
approached the table without making the slight- 
est sound. At this moment one of the red-heart- 
ed logs tumbled over and struck the ash-tray, 
rousing Esdaile, who opened his eyes and shifted 
his position. Still as a stone stood Giuseppe be- 
hind him, holding his breath, his eyes glitteri 
and terrible. Esdaile moved again, threw his 
arm out, and knocked the open book off the edge 
of the table. It fell just behind him, and the 
dagger dropped at Giuseppe’s feet. Slowly, with 
utter noiselessness, he bent down and felt for it 
on the ground, but without shifting his eyes from 
Esdaile’s head, showing above the back of the 
fauteuil. Again Esdaile moved, and this time he 
pushed the chair upon its casters so that he was 
half turned away from the hearth, half toward 
the door in the wall, and only a movement as in- 
stantaneous as it was noiseless enabled Giuseppe 
to shift his own ground and escape detection. 
That half-turn of Esdaile’s, rendering Giuseppe’s 
retreat by the door in the wall impossible, made 
a difference of immense import in the situation. 
Giuseppe’s intentions in the scheme which he had 
been contemplating for several days had been 
strictly limited to robbery. The English excel- 
lency asleep, he would enter the room, secure his 
booty, leave the room in the same way, replace 
the table, restore every thing to its usual appear- 
ance, and decamp in safety. But now the man 
whom he had come to rob was only half asleep, 
facing the table on which lay the devil’s luck, 
and half facing the door. 

“So much the worse for him—his luck has 





turned. I shall have to kill him now.” With 
this thought, Giuseppe, his hand closed upon Dun 
stan’s dagger, fell back step by step, until he had 
reached the alcove; then he glided behind the 
curtain, and waited until the swift moments should 
decide whether Esdaile would wake up complete- 
ly or drop into a deep sleep again. 


Long after the sober business of the old hotel 
was supposed to be concluded for the night there 
arose a hubbub in the bureau, and the concierge 
was loud in protest and vehement in apologies. 
Miss Wells and her friend had arrived ; no prep- 
aration was made for them, no message had been 
received. “That comes of trusting people to send 
one’s messages,” said Miss Wells; “ henceforth I 
do my own wiring.” No fires had been lighted : 
it was most unfortunate, but it could not be help- 
ed. And Miss Wells and her friend had been de- 
tained for several hours in consequence of an ac- 
cident on the line, which was also unfortunate, 
for her friend was far from strong. Quite a pro- 
cession escorted the ladies to their apartment 
with luggage, lights, and a basket of fire-wood— 
with every thing, it seemed, except the means of 
getting into the rooms, for the key with the right 
number on its leaden label, taken off the num- 
bered hook in the bureau, would not unlock the 
door, and consternation ensued. There was noth- 
ing for it but to fetch a locksmith; and in the 
interval Miss Wells seated herself on a box and 
opened her letters, while the lady of the bureau, 
with whom nothing had gone right that day since 
Giuseppe’s unaccountable conduct, took such care 
as she could of Janet. One of those communica- 
tions which had been awaiting Miss Wells gave 
her so much satisfaction that she was ready to 
meet any and every inconvenience with good 
humor. 

“T accidentally discovered that Mrs. Dunstan 
is with you,” such were the words on Esdaile’s 
card, “to the great relief and joy of us all. I am 
here to see you on behalf of Captain Dunstan— 
staying in the house. Say nothing to her, but let 
me know when you can see me.” 

How thankful Miss Wells was! How doubly 
glad that the person to intervene in this matier 
which caused her so much anxiety was Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile, the friend of the former dark days, 
and a paragon of perfection in the eyes of Miss 
Wells. She had looked upon Janet as she would 
have looked upon one who was going through the 
phases of a great illness, and concerning whom 
the by-standers had sore need of hope and pa- 
tience. The “turn” would come, and then the 
convalescence; she felt sure of that; meantime 
her care and tending of that sick soul, for the 
sake of Janet herself, for the sake of her dead- 
friend, for the sake of her own mission in life, 
had been most tender and most vigilant. And 
now the “turn” was near. With her husband’s 
message would begin the healing of Janet’s 
“ grievous wound,” and the dawn of better days 
for her, when she should be brought to accept 
this mortal life as it is, to discard her dreams of 
it as it can never be. “I will see him to-mor- 
row,” said Miss Wells to herself, “while she is 
taking a long rest.” The door was now opened, 
the luggage carried into the antechamber, fires 
lighted with the utmost celerity, and while Miss 
Wells, in the salle 4 manger, was discussing the 
possibilities of supper, Janet found her way to 
her own room, and declining any aid, shut the 
door upon the bustle of their unexpected arrival. 
Except for the light she carried, the room was 
dark ; the gloom was grateful to her, and she set 
the candlestick on the lofty mantel-piece, took off 
her bonnet and cloak, and seated herself with her 
back to the feeble light, in a chair which stood 
near to the door in the wall. She was very tired, 
but her thoughts were clear, and they were fol- 
lowing a track on which they had been all that 
day—the track of investigation of her own will, 
of the meaning of herself and her life, of percep- 
tion that she had been altogether wrong, not so 
much in what she had done as in the theory, the 
scheme of possibilities, that she had constructed 
for herself; that track which after many wind- 
ings, it may be, or perhaps with inconceivable 
quickness, leads the human spirit into the great 
liberty and the great light of the message: “I 
am the Lord thy God: thou shalt have no other 
gods but Me.” 

No other, simply ; not the fairest fancies, not 
the loftiest ambitions, not the purest affections. 
That was the liberty, that was the light, toward 
which Janet was being led along the track of her 
thoughts; and the emancipation, the dawn, was 
close at hand. She was thinking with a curious 
clearness, considering the surroundings, when a 
strange and startling sound, coming from the oth- 
er side of the door, caught her ear. It was a deep 
and dreadful groan, and it drew Janet up, rigid 
and horror-stricken, on her feet. Only for an in- 
stant did she stand thus, the next she had per- 
ceived that light from the inner room was re- 
flected on the little window in the wall. Once 
more came that dreadful sound. It never oc- 
curred to Janet that the door could be unlocked, 
though with the instantaneous perception of ter- 
ror she saw that the table was drawn away be- 
yond the door, and with a great exertion of 
strength she pushed it sufficiently far back into 
its former place to enable her to stand on it and 
reach the glimmering glass. In a moment she 
was looking into the room, at this: 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had fallen forward on the 
table where the gold and the notes had been, his 
arms stretched out, his face white and ghastly ly- 
ing on his right arm; he was bleeding profusely 
from a wound in the neck, and the dagger had 
been thrust under one of his nerveless hands. 
For one moment Janet saw only this, and even 
as she tried to utter a cry, but was seized with 
the dreadful dumbness of horror, she felt the door 
against which her body was pressed shaken, and 
the latch on the other side moved. Then she 
shrank away for an instant, and again a desper- 
ate effort to push the door open was made, but 
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the weight of the table, with hers added to it, re- 
sisted the attempt, and the assassin, suddenly ap- 
prised that his plan of retreat was foiled, stepped 
back from the door into her sight. She saw him 
plainly: it was the hotel servant Giuseppe. For 
one instant he looked about him as if at bay, the 
next, he walked quickly toward the other door, 
which was on the same side as the hearth, and 
opened into the anteroom, giving on the corri- 
dor. But something arrested his steps; he slid 
back, and was again hidden by the curtain of 
the alcove. Then Janet, stone-dumb, with burst- 
ing eyeballs, and icy hands clutching the wall, 
saw the door on the same side as the hearth 
open and a man enter the room. She heard 
the exclamation he uttered as he rushed across 
to the fauteuil and raised Esdaile’s lifeless body 
in his arms. He saw the wound, he saw the 
dagger, he knew what it meant; the cunning 
fool who had done this forgot that if men kill, 
they do not rob themselves, and where was the 
money, the devil’s luck, gone to? He rolled a 
handkerchief tight, and pressed it against the 
wound, and tied another handkerchief over that, 
not daring to let the blood flow while he gave the 
alarm—all this with incalculable quickness, and 
bending over Esdaile with his back to the alcove. 
Then Giuseppe stole out once more, and Janet 
saw him. He must get out of that door by which 
the man had come in, unseen if possible ; if not, 
then the other excellency’s luck would have turn- 
ed also, and he should be obliged to kill him too. 
So Giuseppe swung his strong blue cotton pocket- 
handkerchief into a wisp, and knotted the ends in 
a trice, and glided out with it ready to his hand. 
He was close upon the group beside the hearth, 
the door lay open, the man’s back as he bent over 
his friend was turned toward him; in another 
moment he would have crept past and out into 
the darkness, into safety; but Janet, who saw his 
terrible face, and the knotted throttling-cloth, and 
could see in them no other design than murder, 
burst the bonds of her dumb terror, and dashed 
her clinched hand through the little window in 
the wall with a loud and piercing cry: “Edward! 
Edward !” 

It had hardly rung through the room ere Dun- 
stan had the assassin by the throat. 


Thére was no hope from the first, and they all 
knew it. She could hardly have survived the 
shock, the doctor said, even though she had not 
been fatally injured by the fall, as Miss Wells 
knew she was when she lifted her. She suffered 
little, and was very quiet, speaking so little that 
they were not quite sure of her consciousness at 
times; but they took the chance of it, and said 
every thing to her very quietly that they wanted 
her to know, especially that Esdaile was recover- 
ing, and that Amabel would soon be with her. 
She was little moved, but she understood them ; 
and she would listen when Dunstan spoke, and 
follow him with her eyes when he moved about 
the room, They thought she did not remember 
where she was, but fancied she was at Bevis, for 
she said, on the third day, very distinctly, “I should 
like to see Mrs. Thornton just once.” And then, 
when they assured her that Mrs. Thornton would 
certainly come to her, she dozed for a few mo- 
ments, and said, on waking, “ We will walk on 
the stone terrace, and I will tell her.” Miss Wells 
telegraphed to Laura, and she started for Nice 
at once; but Janet was not there any longer 
when Laura arrived. In the same room where 
she had been told of Robert’s death, Laura stood 
beside the fair fading form in which the lofty 
and loving spirit of Dunstan’s wife had dwelt for 
its few earthly years. 

“ You saw her living ?” she whispered to Ama- 
bel. 

“Yes, I was here a few hours before. I heard 
her last words ; they were very feeble, but quite 
distinct: ‘Thou shalt have no other gods but 
Me.’” 

There was along silence. Then Laura asked: 
“ How does he bear it ?” 

“T did not think he could have felt so much 
about any thing.” 

“ Poor fellow !” 

Laura laid rich roses on the pillow by the side 
of the fair calm face that would never shrink with 
pain from the thought of her any more, and went 
away back to England. 

“She was worth a million of me,” thought Lau- 
ra, as she caught the last glimpse of the Bay of 
the Angels, and the sun was shining on the sea 
as if winter and wreck were not, “and Robert 
was worth a million of Edward Dunstan ; and yet 
they are gone, and we are left. Why? Ah me! 
why?” 

But it did not come to Laura’s mind that per- 
haps just that difference of value may have fur- 
nished the why. 


In the wide shady veranda of John Sandilands’s 
bungalow, which has quite a comfortable, not to 
say elegant, appearance in these later days, when 
Julia, who requires something more of her abode 
than space and shelter, rules there well and wise- 
ly,a party of three are enjoying the cool and 
scented evening air. It is a year after the events 
which are now a tale that is told. The party is 
composed of John Sandilands, Julia, and Mr. Gil- 
christ, who has the liveliest regard for these young 
people, and is happily convinced that they would 
not go “home” if they had made their fortune. 
Mr. Gilchrist, arrayed in a suit of white almost too 
spotless for belief, is walking up and down the 
veranda with a springy and juvenile step, and 
his face is rippling all over with smiles. John 
and Julia are ensconced in their respective big 
Cingalese chairs, and a basket table laden with 
letters and newspapers stands between them. 

“ Read it out again for me, my dear,” says Mr. 
Gilchrist, coming to a stand-still by Julia’s side. 
“Though it is all in her own letter, and how she 
wore my poor coral on the happy occasion, I 
should like to hear it read out again.” 

Julia smilingly complied : 





“On the 9th instant, at St. Stephen’s Church, 
South Kensington, London, by the Rev. Charles 
Catheart, Vicar of St. Mary’s Wold, Suffolk, Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile, Baronet, to Amabel, only daugh- 
ter of Claudius Ainslie, Esquire, of The Chantry, 
near Bury, Suffolk.’ 

“ Amabel was married from my cousin’s house 
in Prince’s Gardens, you know,” added Julia. 

“Very nice indeed; very nice,” said Mr. Gil- 
christ, “ only Ainslie might have hinted at his 
thirty years asa civil servant init. ‘Late of Bom- 
bay’ would have been graceful, I think. How- 
ever, that’s a matter of taste. The matter of fact 
is that the best girl in the world has got a hus- 
band almost worthy of her. The second time he 
came out I felt sure it would be all right with 
Tom Esdaile’s boy.” 

And Mr. Gilchrist walked off and smoked many 
congratulatory cheroots among the oleanders. 

“John,” said Julia, after they had both been 
silent for some time, “do you think Laura will 
ever marry him? Do you think he will ever ask 
her ?” 

“T don’t know—I don’t think. Not for many 
a day, if ever.” 

“ And then, suppose each of them should come 
to contrast the other with a vanished figure ?” 

“Not much fear of that, my dear. They would 
be very happy, I should say, admirably suited, 
and, as he is always to be lucky, she would be 
just a little too good for him.” 

“ You are just a little hard on Captain Dunstan, 
as I used to be. No, John, the only two persons 
absolutely matches in feeling and in purpose 
whom I have ever known were Janet and Mr. 
Thornton. And they never even met.” 

“Of course they did not. What would you 
have? But Janet never would have been happy, 
for she must always have looked in human na- 
ture for what is not in it, and expected from the 
world what it has not to give.” 

“ We are very happy, John,” said Julia, with a 
little remonstrance in her tone. 

“Very, my dear love, as happy as we can be. 
But life, as Janet dreamed of life, and love, as 
Janet would have had love, mean heaven, and 
heaven is not here.” 

THE END. 











LIFE IN LOVING. 


(FROM CATULLUS.) 


An! let life be very life, my Lesbia—life in loving; 
They may babble as they will, the grim and gray; 

For their myriad censures of our light love and roving 
Just one farthing sterling is the price to pay. 


Ah! earth’s suns may set, in surety of returning; 
But for us, life’s little light once being set, 
Falls the night, whereafter rises never gleam of morn- 


ing, 
Comes the sleep hath known nor pause nor waking 
yet. 


Therefore give me kisses: first a thousand, then a 
hundred, 
Then another th d, and a hundred more; 
Then again—again—again. It were well our reckoning 
blundered ; 
None must tell the tale of kisses that Love’s prod- 
igals can pour. 








THE SPANISH “ PRIMER” IN 
CUBA. 
PNHE following notice of “ Harper’s Half-hour 
Series,” with special mention of Mrs. Conant’s 
Primer of Spanish Literature, is translated from a 
recent number of EI Triunfo, the government 
newspaper in Havana, Cuba. The notice is from 
the pen of Sefior A. Bachiller, whose profound 
acquaintance with Spanish literature, scholarly 
tastes, and general culture make him an author- 
ity on the subject. 

“ Among the popular books published in the 
United States for the spread of general informa- 
tion is a very valuable series issued by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, the general title of which 
heads this article. The name ‘Half-Hour’ would 
seem to indicate that each of these beautifully 
printed 32mo volumes contains reading for that 
brief space of time only; but this must not be 
taken literally, for these diminutive books con- 
tain a vast fund of condensed, pleasant, as well 
as useful instruction. 

“Spanish literature, which has already received 
attention from several learned and distinguished 
American scholars, is now treated in one of the 
recent issues of this popular series, 7he Primer o 
Spanish Literature—a neat volume, attractive in 
form as well as contents. 

“The series numbers at present eighty-three 
volumes, none of which have exceeded 300 pages. 
We shall speak particularly only of the volume 
named, in regard to the merits of which we have 
been requested to give our opinion, We comply 
all the more readily with this request because 
we can bestow the most hearty praise upon the 
work. The author has already published a 
Primer of German Literature in the same series, 
which, we may add, also includes primers of 
Greek, Latin, English, and Medizval literature by 
another writer. 

“The short preface to the Spanish Primer is an 
epitome of the whole history of our national lit- 
erature, and is a good model of the author’s 
style, at once rich, clear, and condensed. The 
Primer presents the literary history of Spain 
from the most primitive times, giving due space 
to the Gothic and Moorish epochs. Very correct 
accounts are given of the ‘Cid’ and other an- 
cient poems, illustrated by flowing translations. 
Alfonso the Wise, the Jews of the Middle Ages, 
the Chronicles and Romances, are all faithfully 
presented by the author, who has overlooked 
nothing. Ferdinand and Isabella, the writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the con- 
test between the Italian school and the popular 
poetry of Spain, Boscan, Garcilasso, Castillejo, 





the classic writers, the Renaissance, and the 
present condition of letters, are all represented 
under their true literary aspect. 

“The author occupies herself with Spanish au- 
thors only, or those who have passed their life 
in the Peninsula, merely mentioning a few Span- 
ish- American writers like Avellaneda, who re- 
sided only a short period in Spain. The author 
may be said to have almost committed herself to 
the task of writing another primer devoted to 
Spanish-American literature.” 

Sefior Bachiller translates several passages 
from the Primer, including notices of the Span- 
ish-American writers, the sketch of Castelar, and 
the closing paragraphs on the future of Spanish 
literature. Commendation from such a man, 
who has devoted a lifetime to the study of the 
subject of which this Primer treats, must be ex- 
tremely gratifying to the author. 





bay AKE up, Patty,” I said; “let’s scorch 
some bread and smoke some water, and 
have breakfast.” 

We belonged to Mr. Memminger’s canary-birds, 
as they called the female Treasury clerks, and 
the time was war time and the place was Rich- 
mond. 

There was a modest addition to the foregoing 
bill of fare which by courtesy meant toast and 
tea, for we fried some bacon in an old tin coffee- 
pot which a friend had contributed to our ménage, 
and felt somewhat consoled for the prospective 
ordeal of the day. It was pay-day, but this was 
not the trial, so to speak ; that lay in the fact that 
I was to suffer a $10 reduction of salary, seeing 
I had spoiled in the signing a blue bill of that 
denomination about a week before. There was 
a sort of grim jollity in the reflection, though, that 
I wasn’t Maria Tompkins, who had the next desk 
to mine, and who spoiled a $20 bill much about 
the same time. 

We dressed ourselves, Patty and I, nicely. 
That is—well, nicely enough as things went, for 
we were willing to forego fine clothing, we women 
of the Southern Confederacy, if money could be 
put to better use, and we thought it could. 

To say truly, I always privately felt, consider- 
ing those sometime vaunted home-made garments 
in themselves, that they were very much like the 
war songs and the war music, and much else of the 
period—they would answer a purpose, but were 
not much to boast of in the way of high art 
in such things. 

The oft-repeated costumes of my sister and 
myself at this juncture had been spun from an 
old black silk of mother’s, picked up to shreds by 
hand, and carded half and half with wool which 
had been dyed gray. The cotton warp had been 
dyed the same color, and so a pongee effect was 
secured. 

Our dresses were cut to fit nicely, and with 
them we wore small linen collars, perhaps each a 
pleat from some superannuated shirt bosom, or 
else slips of old material the better part of which 
had gone to the hospitals to make lint for the 
wounded. Our neck-wear washed and ironed all 
the better, though, for being old. 

Nets were quite in vogue then for the hair, too, 
and we had them in the regulation style crocheted 
of fine black spool cotton, each surmounted by 
a bow, our only extravagant adornment. Ours 
were of cherry-colored ribbon about two inches 
wide, the yard of material which we had divided 
between us for this purpose having been sold us 
by a magnanimous milliner in Broad Street for 
the sum of nine dollars. 

Our chaussure ran “thusly :” Patty’s, a pair of 
leather shoes made by an antiquated Crispin long 
past conscription liabilities, and mine a pair of 
cloth boots soled by the same artist, but other- 
wise fashioned by myself from a black coat which 
my brother had given me when he went into the 
army, and this supply of shoe material lasted me 
a full year, made up as needed from time to time. 
Twenty dollars a pair the soles cost, and this was 
cheap. Stockings we knit for ourselves of even- 
ings, from homespun cotton, of course. 

Now that we were going down to “ the Depart- 
ment,” we donned our black straw hats—braided 
by our own fair fingers, of course, and dyed with 
maple bark set with copperas, then dried and 
stretched on tin basins to the required shape, if 
that can strictly be called a required shape which 
admitted of so many variations. 

Our collars, I forgot to say, were fastened at the 
throat, in lieu of a brooch, with a flannel bow 
each, Patty’s of red, mine of blue, the edges over- 
cast with some remnant of white sewing or floss 
silk which happened to be lying around—“ the 
light of other days.” These were just as becom- 
ing as velvet, and were really pretty and soft-look- 
ing, but were covered now, on the occasion of our 
going into the street, by the excessively pretty ties 
for our throats which a friend in North Carolina 
had sent us. They were of wool, knit in some 
pretty fancy stitch, then dyed with the sour wild 
crab-apples set with muriate of tin—the latter a 
blockade-runner, and purchased no doubt at a fab- 
ulous rate at some country store in the interior. 
They were almost the brightest, clearest red I 
ever saw, and with their graceful fringe, such as 
is largely used for worsted mats now, were quite 
a thing of mark where every new article which 
one might make one’s self was matter of such 
earnest interest. Now having given an average 
idea of the ordinary attire of a woman of the 
period, I alight again, turning the pages of my 
note-book at random, on some of our expedients 
for kitchen supplies. I read, for instance: 

We are invited to a meeting of the Knitting 
Club which assembles after tea every Wednesday 
to make socks for the soldiers ; it is at Mrs. Day’s 
on this occasion. Frank Day goes back to the 
army to-morrow on expiration of his furlough, and 
the evening is distinguished by refreshments. 

We had eggnog—from blockade brandy—and 





fruit-cake according to the prescribed formula— 
dried huckleberries for currants, together with 
chopped dried apples, citron being simulated or 
substituted by a chopped lemon—gift from a 
friend’s greenhouse. 

There were macaroons, too, don’t doubt, but 
they were made of pounded pea-nuts in the ab- 
sence of almonds, and maple or sorghum sugar, 
all mixed with egg, of course. 

There were ten pounds of white sugar (real) 
in the house at the time, Annis Day, the young 
soldier’s sister, confidentially told me, but it had 
“run the block” from Nassau, and was a bridal 
present to herself from the married sister of her 
Jiancé, now awaiting a leave from D. H. Hill’s 
division before his own nuptials could be cele- 
brated. 

Persimmons and black walnuts made up our 
refreshment list. 

There were, as usual, some readings, some mu- 
sic, some recitations. 

The little poem, “ Knitting for the Soldiers,” 
outcome of those bellum times, was recited by a 
young lady, not the authoress, and is given here as 
a specimen of like lyrics, whose name was legion : 

“Knitting for the soldiers! 
How the needles fly! 
Now with sound of merriment, 
Now with many a sigh. 
“ Knitting for the soldiers! 
—e for feet 
Onward bound to victory ? 
Rushing in retreat ? 
“ Knitting for the soldiers! 
Wrinkled, aged crone 
Plying flying needles 
y the ember stone, 
“Crooning ancient ballads, 
Rocking to and fro, 
In your sage divining 
ay where these shall go. 
“ Jaunty set of stockings, 
Neat from - to toe, 
March they with the victor? 
Lie with vanquished low ? 
* Knitting for the soldiers! 
Matron, merry maid, 
Many and many a blessing, 
Many a prayer is said 
“While the glittering needles 
Fly ‘around! around!’ 
Like to Macbeth's witches 
On enchanted ground. 
“ Knitting for the soldiers! 
Still another pair! 
And the feet that wear them, 
Speed they onward—where ? 
“To the silent city 
On their trackless way ? 
Homeward bearing garlands? 
Who of us shall say? 

“ Knitting for the soldiers! 
Heaven bless them all! 
Those who win the battle; 
Those who fighting fall. 

“Might our benedictions 
Speedy win reply, 
art | should they crown ye 
All with victory!” 


There were some notabilities present, too— 
Miss C , who, in the early war time, came on 
from New York, bringing her money in five and 
ten dollar gold pieces covered and sewed on her 
travelling dress for buttons: the more buttons the 
better the style in those days. 

And again, there was Mrs. W——, who was 
passed through the Fortress Monroe inquisitorial 
with her deep mourning costume and heavy veil, 
together with the burial case supposably con- 
taining the remains of her brother, but which in 
reality was packed with percussion-caps for the 
use of the Southern Confederacy. 

We broke up that night with an invitation to 
meet the club in Franklin Street on the next even- 
ing in course, and partake of some real coffee— 
real as far as it went—but Mrs. H informed us 
in advance it would be mixed with potato. This 
substitute for coffee—sweet-potato cut into slices, 
dried and parched—was the best evolved of all 
our expedients, and when mixed with the genuine 
berry, imparted to it a very rich, creamy flavor 
and consistency. 

Nothing can be said in mitigation of our Con- 
federate teas. I never praised them—dried black- 
berry leaves—raspberry. They were detestable! 
I said it then and I say it now. But I did feel 
spiteful at General Wickham, who, on being help- 
ed to a piece of Confederate pudding at a dinner 
table at which I also sat one Sunday, pronounced 
it the best thing with the prefix which he had 
ever yet seen. 

By-the-way, and apropos of this same house— 
it was a boarding-house, genteel and delightful, 
but not the most expensive; I had lived there 
some days, before we established ourselves at 
“ room-keeping,” to the tune of $25 per diem. 

My sister Patty and I paid $75 a week for a 
comfortably furnished room, fire, and gas; and 
there, if we had any thing to eat, we ate it. 

The cook belonging to the house did our extra 
work, such as baking bread for us when we wanted 
home-made bread, or cooking a joint of meat when 
we were so fortunate as to have one. We paid 
her $2 50 per week. 

Here’s a little list of expenses, by-the-way, just 
taken at random from a book Patty kept at the 
time: 

















1 brandy peach from Pizzini’s.......... $5 00 
1 UO, & GRAMEP. ccc cccccccvcccccscccccccce 2 00 
1 pOURd CEACKOTE. ... ceccccccccccccccece 8 00 
Loaf of bread...... 2 00 
Richmond Dispatch 1 00 
Flour, 5 pounds. 16 00 
Small blank-book 10 00 
Tea, 1 pound.... 80 00 
Milk, 1 quart 1 00 
Eggs, 1 dozer 6 00 
Oysters, 1 quart... 12 00 
3 pounds butter....... 750 
pS eS eee -- 800 
Quart of potatoes (sweet).............. 15 00 


That was all bad enough, but in our spare hours 
we crocheted twe nets for the hair, for two fellow 
Treasury clerks, for which we got $25, and Patty 
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knit a lace collar which she sold for $15, and we 
often picked up little extras this way to eke out 
our department pay. 

These fellow-clerks were good fellows in their 
way, many of them. One helped me out of a 
serious difficulty by handing me a nice recipe for 
ink. 
but didn’t want to, and here’s cheap ink I could 
have at home, for Nell backed up her recipe by 


giving me a portion of the required ingredients, a | 


lot of which she brought from the country (out in 
Henrico County), where she obtained the formula. 


I could write private letters at my office, | 





[Marcn 22,1879. 











| such an entertainment as no one but brilliant, 
| intellectual, eecentric Miss , conscious of her 
| own magnetizing powers to lead a multitude 
| exactly at her own sweet will, would dare to sum- 
| mon people to. 

| “When the company were assembled for sup- 
per, the hostess followed a servant bearing a huge 
waiter of dried apples, which’she dispensed by the 
| handful to each guest, one of the young students, 
by her instruction, bringing up the rear with a 
| tea-kettle of hot water and a mug to serve it in. 
| “That supper might have been a sore joke to 








Brother wrote, “‘ You know the man who taught 
you to play the Irish reel on the violin? The 
man by whom I sent you $— on the 5th inst. 
bears the same name.” 

Father was in no sense exercised to know who 
among the blockade-running corps had brought 
something for him. 

Here is another entry: “Captain Lyttleton 
reached the Confederate capital two days ago. 
He has been all his life sailing on the seas, and 
could come from Norfolk to Richmond straight- 
wise, like going out of one room into the oth- 














I tried hers, which was unsurpassable. It was 
made by putting a good handful of- maple bark 
and pine tops to a pint and a half of water. This 
must simmer down to one-third the quantity. Add 
a table-spoonful of sugar, two of vinegar, and one 
tea-spoonful of copperas, let it stand twelve hours, 
then strain. 

Ink-making naturally reminds me of letters. 
Here are two in my diary, one from beyond the 
lines, the other from Chapel Hill—dear, beautiful 
Chapel Hill! 

“ Professor ——’s daughter has given a party, 


\ 
Ne 


ASS SS . , 


a | 


| many a one keeping compulsory fast or ab- 
| stinence, but Miss ’s brilliancy kept it the 
joke she intended it should be, and the same 
company came two nights after to enjoy an aver- 
age collation and more than average entertain- 
ment otherwise.” 

My Norfolk letter tells that father received the 
money which brother sent him. The funds were 
dispatched by Mr. Seal, the letter informing fa- 
ther of their transmission was sent quite other- 
wise, for we didn’t want those few dollars confis- 
cated. 
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swer, ‘although your voice seems perfectly famil- 
iar.’ 
“Took at me well,’ said the inconnu, a large, 
big-whiskered fellow ; ‘don’t you know me now ?” 

“*No,’ said the captain. 

“*That’s all right, then,’ was the, answer; ‘if 
you don’t know me, there’s not much chance that 
any one else will.’ And he remains the great un- 
known to this day.” 

A last item from the diary will suffice: 

“We spent last evening with the Halyburton 
girls in Governor Street. 
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er, but the way the blockade-runners brought 
him, down by Carolina swamps, and semicircu- 
larly, and serpentinely, in and out, was something 
in which he almost lost his identity, as he repre- 
sents it. 

“The leader of this new topographical enter- 
prise, he says, hailed him soon after they got into 
the suburbs of Portsmouth with a hearty ‘How 
d’ye do, captain! So you’re going to leave all 
and go along with us?’ 

“* Yes,’ says Captain Lyttleton. ‘But you have 
the advantage of me,’ he pursued, in further an- 


THE CHILDREN’S PARTY—ON THE STAIRS.—[Drawn py Mars. Srapies (Miss M. E. Epwarps).] 








“A stranger belonging to the Third Georgia 
took tea there, and young Bob Halyburton, just 
coming in, missed Netty, his eldest sister. 

“* Where’s Netty? heasked. Then, answering 
himself, replied, ‘Oh, I forgot, it’s Jenny’s even- 
ing to wear the shoes.’ 

“ Jenny was sitting near by, complacently en- 
tertaining the young lieutenant.. There was some 
confusion, some blushing, then a good honest 
laugh all round. Such an occasion might come 
to any of us—the same shaft hit a vulnerable 
place in our ranks any time.” 
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Tuis border is worked in Gobelin stitch on a netted ground. For the netting, work 
with écru linen thread on a mesh three-quarters of an inch in circumference, beginning 
with a foundation of 1 stitch, 24 rounds, going back and forth, widening 1 st. at the 
end of each round. Next work one round without widening, then work a 
piece of suitable length, in which narrow 1 st. at the end of one round 
and widen 1 st. at the end of the next round. 
with 24 rounds more, worked into a point, 





Border in Gobelin Netting. 


into a frame, or baste it on card-paper, which will bend 


while working, and 
execute the Gobelin 
embroidery with 
crewel worsted in 
dull tints as shown 
by the illustration. 
More minute direc- 
tions for Gobelin 
netting were given 
on page 701 of Ba- 
zar No. 44, Vol. XI. 
For the ground of 
the border use dark 
olive green, and for 
that of the squares 
blue crewel worst- 


Bow. 








Fig. 3.—Dertau or Cot- 
LAR AND Currs, Figs. 


1 aNnD 2, 


ed. The small design fig- 
ures on the squares are 
worked partly with light 
and dark olive green worst- 


ed and partly 


with red 


worsted, while those on the 


dark ground are 


worked 


with light olive green and 


red worsted. 


Glass Towels. 
Tuese towels are design- 
ed for wiping glass, china, 


silver, etc. The 
corners are or- 
namented with 
woven symbols 
worked with red 
cotton, to indi- 
cate the purpose 
for which each 
towel is intended. 


Monograms, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE mono- 
grams are work- 
ed with fine em- 
broidery cotton, 
either white or 
colored, in satin 
and tent stitch. 


Design for 
Children’s 
Bibs. 

Tus design is 
suitable for trim- 
ming the under 
edge of  chil- 
dren’s bibs, and 
is worked on 
white Aida cloth 
with blue cotton 
in cross stitch 
and Holbein- 
work. 


Lamp Mat. 
Cross Stitch 
Embroidery 
and Open- 
Work.— Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tre founda- 
tion of this lamp 
mat is of Bor- 
deaux velvet 
nine inches and 
three - quarters 
square, trimmed 
with open-work 





Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror CoLiar, 
Fie. 1.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Suppl. 















































DestGn ror Cuttpren’s Bras, 
Cross Stirco Emprorery. 


Fig. 1.—Liven Cottar.—[See 


- 


Finish the netting 
Stretch the netting 


Fig. 8.—Curr ror Cotiar, 


For description see Suppl. 
















Fig. 7. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Lamp Mat.—Cross Stitch EmproipeRy AND 
Oren-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 


BorvDeR 1N GoBELIN NETTING, 


Fig. 4.—Liven Cottar.—[See 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Linen Cotiar.—[See Fig? 8:] 





come transposed as shown by the illustration. 
design is finished with a row of back-stitching of similar silk, the 

jecting material is cut away, and the borders are set on the found 
observing the illustration. 
foundation of coarse linen from the design Fig. ‘ 


Figs. 5 and 6.] 





Fig. 5.—Curr ror CoLiar, 
Fie. 4.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Desian ror Lamp Mart, 
Fie. 1.—Cross Stitch Emprorery. 
Description of Symbols: @ Dark Olive ; 

® Light Olive; & Blue; & Red; 
' Foundation. 
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igle bars 


The edge of the open-work 


pro- 
ation, 


Having worked the embroidery on a 


in cross stitch, 
silk in the 


colors given in the 
description of sym- 
bols, 


set it on the 


foundation as shew u 
by Fig. t, and cover 
the seam with dark 
olive green double 
zephyr worsted sew- 
ed on with maize 
silk floss. The foun- 
dation is ornament- 
ed, besides, in her- 
ring - bone 


stitch 


with maize silk as 
shown by the ilius- 















Cravat Bow MADE or A Fovu.Larp 


HANDKERCHIEF. 


tration, 
tring. 

















}.—Detau or Cor- 
AND Currs, Figs, 
4 anv 5. 


and lined with lus- 
The lamp mat is 


edged with tassels of Bor- 


deaux 


worsted tied with 


maize silk. 


Lace and Ribbon 
Cravat Bow. 
Tus bow is made on a 


stiff lace 


foundation two 


inches wide and three inch- 
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es and _three- 
quarters high, 
which is covered 
with three side- 
pleated ruffles of 


damassé gauze 
each two inch- 
es and seven- 
eighths wide, 


edged with lace 
an ineh and 
three - quarters 
wide. The bow 
is finished with 
loops of narrow 
cream - colored 
satin ribbon. 


Cravat Bow 
made of a 
Foulard 
Handker- 
chief. 


THis cravat 
bow is made of 
a pale blue fou- 
lard _handker- 
chief, which is 
bordered with 
lace insertion an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and 
with a strip of 
dark blue fou- 
lard an inch and 
a half wide. On 
the bottom of 
the latter is ap- 
plied a strip of 
white foulard an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide in scal- 
lops, which are 
worked in satin 
stitch with white 
silk. Cut away 
the blue founda- 
tion beneath the 
scallops, border 
the white mate- 
rial with buttor 
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hole stitch scallops, and ornament it with figures 
worked in satin stitch. Diamonds of light blue 
foulard are stitched on the corners of the hand- 
kerchief. For the underlapping end of the bow 
lay the handkerchief in spirals running upward 
on one corner of the stiff lace foundation, for the 
overlapping end pleat the next corner of the 
handkerchief as shown by the illustration, and 
twist the remainder in a knot. The fourth corner 
of the handkerchief is tacked on the stiff lace 
foundation, 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mus. C. M. 2. _We can not undertake to give pro- 
nunciation of proper names, The author of the Mod- 
ern Minister prefers to remain unknown. A gentle- 
man may refuse wine with propriety. Your ideas about 
making the black dress are good, but satia pipings 
are more stylish than passementerie. Read about 
paniers in Madame Raymond’s late let¢ers. At pres- 
ent the fullness begins several inches below the waist 
line. 

Esruxr.—There are handsom< crimped grass fringes 
that. will make your “second mourning” silk look 
more dressy than any tri®ming of the material ; also 
buttons of cut jet, Use the fine torchon lace for trim- 
ming merino undemskirts. There are fine silk flannels 
that are as hard as cash for skirts; either 
would look well, and also wash well, if embroidered 
with sik and edged with wide-pleated torchon, or else 
the strongest quality of Breton lace. 

Inquinenr.—Little girls will continue to wear prin- 
cesse dresses in the spring, but they will also have full 
skirts and kilts with over-skirts and coats. 

A Counrny Reaper.—Get some gray-blue camel’s- 
hair and silk to make up for your girl by hints just 
given “Inquirer.” For your baby boy get a lace hat 
and a white cashmere walking coat, with a cape. or 
else a long sacque. A black grenadine and a summer 
silk will be made useful “second mourning dresses” 
for afternoon in the country in the summer, A gray 
wool short suit for travelling will also be useful on 
cool mornings. Besides this you should have some 
dressy lawns and Scotch ginghams made at home by 
the patterns of spring dresses illustrated in Bazar No. 
9, Vol. XII. These are shown in black and white fig- 
ures, with borders and stripes, and there are also linen 
lawns at 25 cents a yard that make most lady-like 
dresses for midsummer. A nice black silk dress made 
long for the house, and a short costume of black silk, 
sre also useful on many days at the sea-shore. 

8. S.—It is a matter of taste whether or not you wear 
a dress bonnet at a wedding reception. If you wear a 
carriage toilette, the bonnet is perfectly appropriate. 

Daiwy.—Straight bands of striped satin are consid- 
ered more stylish than any fringe for trimming a black 
silk over-skirt. 

Constant Rraper.—The princesse dress wil] not be 
as generally worn as it was last year, but will not be 
entirely abandored. The princesse back with basque 
front and apron will remain in vogue. March is quite 
early for buying nice summer goods in New York. 
Get some moiré striped brown silk, or else satin striped 
gros grain, to go with your plain brown silk. 

C, M.—According to popular superstition, to wed in 
May is to wed poverty. Another tradition is that one 
of the parties will speedily die. 

Busy Bex.—If you are a regular reader of the Bazar, 
you can not fail to have noticed the mignardise and 
crochet collars and edgings which have already been 
published in its columne. 

Constant Reaper.—Although the latest fiat of fash- 
ion somewhat discountenances introductions, if you 
wish to make your guests enjoy themselves you will 
certainly take care that they are not left alone, and 
that congenial persons are presented to each other. 

Annis B.—We do not answer questions by mail. 
We do not think any particalar importance is attached 
to the sixth wedding anniversary, and know nothing 
of a linen wedding. 

Marare.—The manner of transferring embroidery 
designs was described in Bazar No. 2, Vol. X., under 
* Answers to Correspondents.” 

J. H. T.—Cut paper patterns of ladies’ princesse lin- 
gerie, very similar to those illustrated for misses, will 
be sent you on receipt of 25 cents. A description of 
unbleached muslin curtains was given in Bazar No. 
8, Vol. XL. 

DarrypownpiLLy.—Your green armure is not a bad 
shade for a girl’s spring dress, but will make up more 
effectively if combined with some striped green and 
white silk, or else plain cashmere. 

Manet T. C.—We can not undertake to recommend 
any of the various nostrums sold for dyeing and bleach- 
ing hair, or countenance a practice always unnatural 
and often injurious to the health. Nothing is more 
artificial and repulsive than dark hair dyed yellow, con- 
trasted with the complexion, eyes, and eyebrows which 
nature designed to accompany the original tint. We 
can not assist you in this ghastly travesty. We answer 
all questions within what we conceive to be our proper 
limits. 

Liutan.—You are of course entitled to write to the 
gentleman to whom you are engaged, and to insist on 
his paying you proper attention. A hostess should 
treat all her guests alike, and see that they are enter- 
tained. 

C. A. M.—Get some darker red damask or striped 
wool goods like those described in the New York 
Fashions to go with your red sample. Make the dress 
by either of the patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XII. “Beige” is light tan-color, and is pro- 
nounced as if spelled bayge. 

Anxtovus, Pexress, any Many Orners.—Street suits 
will be made short for the spring and summer, The 
models illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIL., are espe- 
cially suitable for wool or silk suits, or for combina- 
tions of these two materials. The prettiest patterns 
for percale dresses are those illustrated in Bazar No. 
9, Vol. XIT. 

Pan.ton.—Very handsome yet inexpensive curtains 
for your country parlor can be made of the double- 
faced colored Cauton flannel sold for 75 cents a yard ; 
it is a yard and a half wide, Both sides of the flannel 
are fleecy, and the fabric hangs like velvet. It can be 
had in rich maroon, bottle green, olive, old-gold, silver 
gray, drab, brown, and biue shades. Trim the cur- 
tains with a wide band of a contrasting color across 
the top and bottom, but not down the sides. If you 
want merely summer curtains, get Swiss muslin with 
broad stripes, sprigs, or polka dots. 








Espgctatty has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery manifested its potency in curing tetter, 
rose-rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, scrofulous 
sores and swellings, white swellings, goitre or 
thick neck, and enlarged glands. Sold by drug- 
gists. —[ Com. } 





A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


We ask a careful reading and a thoughtful consid- 
eration of what follows. It is now over twelve years 
since a new cure for chronic diseases was discovered, 
known as “ Comqenn’ ee. The results which 
have followed its use w time have been 80 re- 
markable that it is begtnniog to attract the widest at- 
tention. Many intell ysicians in various parts 
of the country have, after a etal investigation of its 
scientific and pathological claims, used it in cases where 
all other known remedies had failed, and with a suc- 
ceas alike surprising to themselves and their patients. 
In Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, and the wide sane of Neuralgic dis- 
orders from which 80 many suffer life-long tortures, it 
has rarely failed to give relief, and in many cases to 
make permanent cures. It is notadrug, but a new com- 
bination of the two elements which make up Our com- 
mon air, giving my in excess. It is taken by 
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Near Bleecker Street, 


NGTON, SMITH & GD, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





inhalation, and cures by natural and orderly p 
—first, by ‘eliminating the excess of carbon which has 
accumulated in the system ; and, secondly, by a revitali- 
zation of all the great nervous centres, In order to give 
the public an opportunity to learn all about this new 
treatment, we have p a carefally written Trea- 
tise, in which is resented a history of the discovery 
of “ Compound-Oxygen,” a statement of its scientific 

and mode of action, and large details of the re- 
sults which have followed its administration. This is 
sent free by mail to any one who may desire to receive 
it. Address Drs. Srarxey & Paxsn, 1112 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, Pa—[{Com.] 





Burnetr’s Katiston.—No part of our physical 
organization is more worthy of careful attention 
than the skin. Its delicate structure and mech- 
anism render it sensitive to the slightest obstruc- 
tions, whether arising from sunburn, from dust, 
or the changing air and wind. Burnett’s Kal- 
liston is prepared expressly to remove all these ; 
and the result of its use is a perfectly healthy 
action, and a softness and loveliness of texture 
that health alone will induce.—[{ Com.] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
moth. or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular, Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. ] 








Saratoca Srrines in Winter.—Drs, Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, ‘and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular.—[{Com.] 











Corvine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the $ Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or eon the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent A — on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 


children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. r. Twenty-five « cents a bottle. 


MARSHALL'S 


PREPARED CUBEBS 


And Cigarettes, 
A Sure oe! for Catarrn, 
Coup in the Heap, Astuma, 
all Diszases of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
Sample box by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of 25 

cents, Sold by Druggists. 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY OTHER. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of way, and Point 

raids, 'Purlings, 8, Books of Instraction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, al) at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 























Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


DRESS “ies: Secrerens 


Hygienic Undergarments. 
Tilustrated Catalogue free. 
ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 East 14 St., N.Y. City. 


PEAIN | NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, 
and Mending, with Explanatory Diagrams. 


| 8S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Sent by 


mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 





POWDER 


Play mm pure—made from Grape Cream of Tar- 
rted exclusively for this Powder from the 

Wine ‘d strict of France. Always uniform and whole- 
some. Sold only in cans. A pound can mailed to an 

address on receipt of 60 cents. ROYAL BAKIN 
POWDER CO., 171 Duane Street, New York. 

Most cheap ‘powders con alum; avoid them, 
especially when offered loose or in bulk. 


? FLOWERING 
PLANTS FOR 
BY MAIL, selected from the following: A; 
tums, Abutilons, Begonias, Callas, Cuphias, Co! cus, 


Daisies, Eupatorium, Fuchsi: ye Feverfew, 
Geraniums (double and single ladiolus, Helio- 
nks, Pilea, Smilax, 
Verbenas, and Violets; 
5 Month- 

ly Roses for 50 Cents. Send for our ca oo 
¢ to all). Mpeg pe 9 a —— of all the } ing 
varieties of plants and seeds and how to treat them. 

The chea price list ever offered to the public. 


THOMAS ELVERSON, 


Hillside Greenhouses, New Brighton, Pa. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth "with SOZO. 

and then, “ the hair is sil 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanica) p prec and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. ve Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of Wn re and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 














~ COPYRIGHT. 


“How to Make Lace,” 


250 Illustrations of all the Stitches, Pattern 
Book, and Supplement of designs of Collars, 
| ogee, Jabots, Rosminoes &c., D0c., post 

How TO WoO EWEL and 
Plain and Fanc Embroidery, es Illustrated. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., New York. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
NOW READY. Contains Brief Di- 
t 


FOR 187 


den Requisit 
stamps for postage. 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequallied Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Sippons, CLaRa 
Louise Ketioee, Lorra JANAUSOHEK, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure hon most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cen - 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO. , Proprietors, Buffalo? 


9 5 very beautiful Chromo Cards,with name, 10c. Free 
Watch to Agents. Agents Card Co., Arcade, N. Y. 


RIKES-SEARD-ELIXIR 

















1) | ee sta rete Lilly, Chromo, Motto, 
edge, &c. Name in gold, l0c. Star Co. Clin 


FIRsT, TRY, THEN 
one needs is what wer one wants. Send stam 





J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., N. Y., 


Invite attention to the choice Novelties which they 


are daily receiving in the following departments: 


Silks. 
Shawls, 


Goods, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
Printed Cotton Dress Goods in Momie Cloths, 
Satines, Cotelines, Armures, Percales, Cheviots, Zeph- 
yrs, O1 es, Jaconets, and Irish Linen Lawns, 


Cloths, 
Hosiery 


Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
— by mail to all parts of the country on applica- 
tion. 


BRANCH STORE: 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 
DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Sup orter are the greatest im- 


provementever madein Corsets, They are as 
softas anes My Bexibie and. and a. no oo 


THE FLEXIBLE HIF HIP ‘CORSET, 
(120 Bones) fits with perfect ease and is War 
ranted not to break ter ee mar “ 


For Sale by All leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway, New York. 


L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


A large variety of Invisible Fronts for young 
and old, improving the looks of all ladies instantly; 
made of naturally curly hair; they are always ready. 
The Coquet, T5c. and upward; The Perfec- 
tion, $2 00 and upward; The Fripon, $1 00 and 
upward; The Coquet Pompadour, $1 50 and 
upward; The Pompadour Fripon, $2 00 and 
upward. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COM BINGS made up by our new method hand- 
somer and cheaper than by any other house, 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

GOLD AND SILVER HAIR-PINS. 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Eugentie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
te be Beautiful.” Mailed free. 

*Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
avaination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 








_ lL SHAW, 54 West 14th St, near 6th Ave. 





SELLING & LARGEST 
Stationery Packaye on earth, it 
contains 25 Envelopes, 24 
Sheets Note Paper, 1 rubber 


Re pe Lead P: — t hold- 
er, 1 Pen, 1 Ke’ - Ring and good piece of Jewe iry, iT cunple 
package with Elegant Silver | Pate Butter Knite oar post- 


paid. 25 cents. 5 packages with Butter BS and assorted Jewelr 
ELEGANT STEM WIN 
N ) water | EVERY ORDE nae xP 


Catalogue free. are coining pow 


RIDEOUT & CO., 215 FULTON ST., New York!” 


A FORTY- PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 

Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 

Xt Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
TRY \\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
'}} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
y) rab lity -_ Feoved of movement un- 
tee and Maker of the 
lin Chairs” mwushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for IIl’d Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Bazar. Herserr 8. Saurru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


50 GOLD. Laas &c., CARDS, with name, 10c. We 
ve A: cent. commission. Terms 











sent free wii a a STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 


THEN JUDGE! What pict 
or 
circulars. CHAS, EMERSON & SONS, Haverhill, 


50 CARDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, ‘only 13 cents. 
NATIONAL C ., Northford, Conn. 











Marc# 22, 1879. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Grand Opening of Spring Conds, 


EVERY NOVELTY, IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC, IN DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS. 
PRIC MUCH LOWER THAN ANY PREVIOUS 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATA- 
LOGUE WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT MARCH 
15ru, AND WILL BE FORWARDED FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 

WE SHALL OFFER OUR ENTIRE REMAINING 
STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER GOODS UNTIL 
THAT DATE AT PRICES FAR BELOW COST. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Bighth Ave., N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


All Goods First Class, 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND 
NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY 
STEAMER, 





ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 





0 Cts. 


Will make you a subscriber for one year to 


Eibrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


Which will give you full information regarding styles 
and fashions, with reliable quotations of 
the lowest New York retail prices—form- 
ing a complete SHOPPING GUIDE, which 
no lady can afferd to be without, 

The Spring Number is now ready, containing 100 
pages of varied information, instruction, and amuse- 
ment—the whole carefully arranged and indexed for 
ready reference, The literary department contains 
the first chapters of an interesting novelette, and other 
tales and stories; two excellent articles by Miss Juliet 
Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking School; a graphic de- 
scription of the tiny principality of Monaco; and a 


1879 JONES 1840 





FANCY GOODS. A _Hovservrnisn’c Goons. 
_ oO —_— 
MILLINERY. OV O_. SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. a. Oo, GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oP O .Crooxery. 
LACES. 0 0 CHINA, 
Oo a} 

° JONES % 

Oo Oo 
x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue {| 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


x x 
a Oo 
fa) a} 

Oo Oo 
Oo Oo 
SHOES. 0 oo SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~) O CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~0 CO DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 
i Spring opening of new and ele- 


gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 























Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH Large Siszred Burien, 
RUGS tions, mailed on receipt of $1. Send stamp 
* forcircular. Large inducements tu Agents. 


TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO. 
339 Sixth Avenue, N. WY. (over Bluxome's). 


variety of other entertaining and instructive matter. 
Terms: one copy, one year, to one address, 50 cts. 
Single copies, 15 cts. each; if by mail, 5 cts. extra. 


EBHRICH & Co., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 











old, 














MANUFACTURED 
OF THE PUREST LINEN, BY 
our Enciisn Fiems, ror 
|THE LADIES or 
AMERICA, 


PR NCESS | Being the finest and best 








in usee BEWARE OF 
ORION) = IMITATIONS. 

AND 

POINT MME. GURNEY & CO., | 

| 711 Broadway, New York; | 

LACE ed 


| and Merton House, Salis- | 
| bury Square, Lonpoy,Ene- i 
LAND. 1} 
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BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on *‘ How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 


THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfully flavored LozENGEs, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
Buitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and fer the prevention, immediate 
relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 


HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, * 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 

SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 

is also most valuable as a Spring Medicine, 
Price 25 cts. per box. 


Sold by all Druggists or mailed FREE on receipt of price by 
Duwpas Dick & Co , 35 Wooster St., New York. Explanatory 
circular FREE on application. 


DRESS CUTTING, 


IN LATEST STYLES, antisticatty ponz BY 
Miss JULIA NEWELL, 
535 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














Lisrary or Conoress, ? 
Coryricut Orrioe, WasurtneTon. f 
To wit: Be rr Remempenrep that on the 7th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 
HISTORY OF CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. 
By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
__._ Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from June 2, 1879, at which 
time the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


50 Baatet oeate, ee, CARDS *Onzive 100. 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co.,Northford,Ct. 
PINAFORE trrecjecd te an tactructental Poqouert 
complete in Stoddart’s Opera Series,“ MUSICAL, 


ji RARY.” Only 10c. By mail, i2c. Address 
-M. STODDART & CO., Pubs., 727 Chestnut St., Phila. 


50 Perfamed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
in gold and jet,10c. G.A.Srrine,E. Wallingford, Ct. 











HE STANDARD CHROMATIC PITCH, or 
Tuning-pipe, gives all the tones of an octave with 
clearness,quickness,and accuracy. Can be carried in the 
Fy Send for Descriptive Circular. DANIEL M. 
EAD & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 
9 5 of the Prettiest Cards 
10c., postpaid. Go. L 





ou ever saw, with name, 
ep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








NEW RE. Perfumed, Floral, & Gilt Edge Cards, name i 
¥o 60 silver, and jet, 10c. Globe Print Co., Northford, Ct. 
A cond d sp copy of the Spring SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
JWumber will be sent free to any address on receipt of Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only weating 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
a 3-cent stamp for postage. cnneging disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 





Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
To sell Landscape Chromos. | may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTE Any one can make $3 per day in | ————______—— 


their own town. Sample Chromo and Catalogue sent 5 Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in ‘ease, 
free. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. name in Gold, 10c. Davivs & Co., Northford, Ct. 


TH E 


PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 


IN ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 


Embraces History, Biography, Travel, Natural History, Physiology, 
Physical Soience, Fiction, Belles - Lettres, Religion, Political 
Economy, Geology, and Other Important Subjects. 











It supplies forty-three thousand two hundred pages of most instructive read- 
ing, from the best writers in the English language. 

Sold upon terms which places it within the reach of all. 

Its authors a guarantee of its excellence. 








The Publishers, with a view to meet in some measure the growing demand among the people for good 
books, have prepared a library of standard literature under the title of “THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.” In 
undertaking this important publication, the Publishers have endeavored to keep in view two permanent 


mess COMPREHENSIVENESS AND CHEAPNESS. 


First. They have sought to make the Library so comprehensive as to contain works upon all topics 
which the popular taste might reasonably be expected to embrace. That they have succeeded in this aim 
will be evident from the fact that within the Library are to be found only books of positive and sterling 
merit. The various works are from the pens of authors of acknowledged eminence, whose names, in many 
instances, are household words, and form a guarantee of the value and importance of this enterprise. 
Among other writers whose labors have contributed to the fund of popular instruction and entertainment 
embodied in the People’s Library, are: 


HUMBOLDT, MACAULAY, 


GIBBON, ’ " 
HUME, WILKIE COLLINS, CHARLES READE 
GEORGE ELIOT, J. @ WOOD, SAMUEL SMILES, 
CHARLES DICKENS, G. L. CRAIK CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


JACOB ABBOTT, JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


THACKERAY, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
SCHILLE BULWER, GUIZOT, 
MISS MULOCK, MISS STRICKLAND, CHAS. NORDHOFF, 
JOHN W. DRAPER, WILLIAM BLACK, J.W. DAWSON. 


All of these hold the first rank in the departments of literature which they respectively represent. It 
will thus be seen that Tue Prorix’s Lrsrary is fitted not only to convey to the people information upon 
great and interesting subjects, but also to introduce them to some of the best writers in the English Language. 

Second. The Publishers desire to bring the Library within the means of the ——_ at large. They 
accordingly offer it to the public at a price which is far below the aggregate price of the volumes of which it 
is composed, and they have full confidence in asserting that no other selection of books presents so varied 
and so large an amount of good reading matter, for the money, a3 Tue Peorie’s Lippary. : 

Cheap as it is, however, it must be beyond the means of many individuals who would gladly avail them- 
selves of its advantages; and accordingly, the Publishers suggest that in such cases the co-operative plan of 
purchase be adopted. 


IN EVERY VILLAGE AND COUNTRY DISTRICT 


there are many who desire to form an acquaintance with such literature as this Library contains, but who 
are debarred from gratifying their desire by the expense. Such ——. by forming themselves into clubs 
or associations, may, by small individual contributions, purchase Tas Prorie’s Lisrary, and thus procure 
access to standard Heerary works at small cost. The expense to the individual will depend, of course, upon 
the number of members in the association to which he may belong; but it is believed that, in a great majority 
of instances, CLUBS OF ONE HUNDRED MEMBERS Can be formed, 80 that each subscriber can have for one dollar the 
free use and part ownership of a library of one hundred volumes of instructive and entertaining reading. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


pretie most admirably for the diffusion of useful knowledge, and as an educator promotes permanent 
beneficial results. It supplies a demand that the intelligence of the people has created ; it is a coadjutor of 
the public schools; its tendencies are elevating; its tone is pure. It presents a combination of works udi- 
ciously adaj to the public needs. It is a conscientious effort to promote a taste for the best class o lit- 
erature, and will enable rich and poor alike to enjoy its advantages. It carries the possibilities of mental 
culture and recreation to the most remote districts. tt is a valuable acquisition to 


The Family, Literary Societies, Associations, and Clubs. 


There is no individual who can afford to do without good books. The Professional Man, the Student, the 
Teacher, the Mechanic, the Merchant, or the Family, will find the ownership of Tuz Peorix’s Liseary in- 
valuable, In the education of the people, old or young, of either sex, the Library will, in the future as in the 
past, play a most important part. 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


FIVE per paying $20 each, can secure The People’s Library. 

TEN persons, paying $10 each, can secure the People’s Library. 

TWENTY persons, paying $5 each, can secure the People’s Library. | 

ONE HUNDRED persons, paying $1 each, can secure the People’s Library. 

Tue Prorxe’s Lrsrary is published by Harrer & Brotners, New York, exclusively for H.W. Densy & 
Co., and sold only by them or their duly authorized agents. 

It is elegantly and durably bound in cloth, in uniform or assorted colors, as desired, the various sizes and 
colors giving it a neat and elegant appearance. 








SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


— H. W. DERBY & CO., Columbus, 0. 
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Mourning and Black 
Dress Goods, 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT, INCLUDING CASH- 
MERES, THIBETS, DRAP D'ETE, ARMURES, 
SERGES, BARATHEAS, COBURGS, BOMBA- 
ZINES, CAMEL'S-HAIR, BASKET, CRAPE, and 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, &o. 


Mourning Outfits 


Made on short notico, and for this pur- 
Ppese ladies will be waited upon 
at their residences by com- 
petent dressmakers. 


A.T. STEWART & C0, 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th and 10th Sts, 


AITKEN, SON, & CO,, 


Importers, 





Broadway, Corner 18th Street, 


Have received celebrated and very superior makes of 


—Black Silks— 


To which they invite attention. They offer qualities 
of exceptional excellence, at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, 
and $2 00, prices which, on examination of goods, 
will be found not only very low, but fully 20 per cent. 
below late most favorable rates. 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
And the Lowest Prices 
in the City. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


SPLENDID OVER 
200 
istinct 

Varieties 
ly L 


name and description of each plant, with instructions 
- successful cu eae Do not purchase Plants else- 
where before sending for our new 

All pth be Aowers should ovr “old AND BOOK 
Every buyer of cheapplants should have it, Every one 
wanting new and eaice pieats should send for our Hand- 

HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS. 

CHERRY HILi NURSE West Chester, P: 
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© 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, ox © acadese 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, o O: saemtave 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.........scesseeecseeees 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..............-+ 20 00 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 


ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxurm Square, New York. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weex.y and Bazag render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weex ty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
5 Snowflake, Motto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


One Live Man for each State wsell goods 
WANTED by sample. Fairsalary paid. 
BELLE MFG CO., 93 Clark St., Chicago, 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Cuuwton Baos., Clintonville, Ct. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 

Tas morning after a re- 
cent wreck five of the sur- 
vivors found themselves 
clinging to a floating spar. 
The water was very rough, 
and the battered and ex- 
hausted men had great dif- 
ficulty. When they were 
about to let go in despair, 
one of the strongest said 
“Think of your wives and 
children, men, and stick it 
out.” The thought nerved 
them to renewed exertions, 
and soon after they were 
nicked up by aship. Only 
Om ys ‘he number was 
missing. ity ou hsequent- 
ly discovered he was.a »iq- 
ower with a mother-in-law. 


Raney Ge -ntewar te 

A patent-medicine ad- 
vertiser says that fat is not 
conducive to long life. 
That is true. A fat hog 
rarely lives through the 
winter. 


i 

When a woman combs 
her back hair into two 
ropes, holds one in her 
mouth until she winds the 
other upon her side comb, 
and then finds that she has 
lost her last hai~pin, she 
feels that the sex needs two 
mouths—one to hold the 
hair in, and the other to 





The latest and most won- 
derful cure effected by a 
new patent medicine was 
in the case of a boy who 
had swallowed a silver dol- 
lar. An hour after, he threw 
up the dollar, all in small 
change, principally in five- 
cent pieces. 

oh 

An inveterate wags seeing 
a heavy door nearly off its 
hinges, in which condition 
of neglect it had n for 
some time, observed that 
when it had fallen and kill- 
ed some one it would prob- 
ably be hung. 

agin bclnliilirds 

“Well, Tommy, my boy, 
you appear to have made 
rapid progress in your 
studies,” said the paternal. 

“Yes, father, the nog 
fessor says the same thing, 
and that I will be a Con- 

resaman.” 

“Well, I manners you a 
Christmas gift. How would 
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you like to have Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates?” 

“T think, pe I'd rather 

have a box of figs.” 
_—_ 

“T think, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Higgins, at Saratoga, 
“that I will escort Clara to 
the ball this evening. Ev- 








make remarks with 
—-_ > 
He was bound to be ac- 
curate, and he described 


the woman's costume thus: 
“She wore an elegant suit —_ -_—__ -— 


ELEVATED RAILROAD EPISODE.—No. 1. 
Expectation. “Aha! here she comes!” 


ery body will say, ‘How 
like she is to her mother at 
her age !’” 

“Yes,” replied her hus- 
band, “ but it is barely pos- 
sible that they may say, 

See how she will look 





ay. \ 


of something or other, cut 
bias, and trimmed end- 
wise.” . 


eH’ 





The mayor of & country 
town in the north of Eng- 
land, conceiving that the 
word clause is in the pinral 
number, often talks of a 
claw in an act of Parlia- 
ment, ° 

It has been proved that 
after kindling his fire a 
miser stuck a cork in the 
nozzle of the bellows to 
seve the little wind that 
was left in it. 

—__—~>—_— 

Mrs. Shoddy’s views are 
interesting to those think- 
ing of keeping a carriage. 
She says she has thought it 
all over, and come to the 
conclusion that brooches 
are almost too large, that 
these ‘ere coupons are too 
shut up, but that a nice, 
stylish pony-phantom is 
just the thing. 

a 

According to a writer in 
Blackwood, every man who 
is not a monster, a mathe- 
matician, or a mad philoso- 
pher, is the slave of some 
woman or other. 
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when she is of her mother’s 
age!” 


Great geniuses have the 

shortest biographies. 
—_~2a—_—_ 

A minister, in course of 
a sermon upon angels, al- 
luded to them as “an ex- 
tinct race.” 

————_—___—_— 

A naturalist claims to 
have discovered that crows, 
when in flocks, have regu- 
larly organized courts, in 
which they sit around and 
try offenders—a sort of 
crow bar. 

—_——~. 

The agents of two rival 
iron safe manufacturers 
were recently presenting 
the claims of their respect- 
ive articles. One was a 
Yankee—the other wasn’t. 
He that wasn’t told his sto- 
ry. A game-cock had been 
shut up in one of his safes, 
and then it was exposed to 
the most intense heat. 
When the door was opened 
the cock stalked out, flapped 
his i and crowed foud- 
ly, as if nothing had hap- 

ened. It was now the 
Yankee’s turn. A cock had 
also been shut up in one of 
his safes, with a pound of 








A sense of duty often 
causes some ludicrous mis- 
takes, as the following sto- 
8. will illustrate: “Near 

am fries lived a pious fam- 
ily who had adopted an or- 

an who was regarded as half-witted. He had im- 

ibed strict views on religious matters, however, and 
once asked hie adopted mother if she did not think it 
wrong for the people to come to church and fall asleep, 
paying no better regard to the service. She cae she 
di Accordingly, before going to church the next 
Sunday, he filled his pockets with apples. One bald- 
headed old man, who invariably went to sleep during 
the sermon, particularly attracted his attention. See- 
ing him at last nodding and giving nasal evidence of 

ing in the “ land of dreams,” he struck the astounded 
sleeper a blow with an apple on the top of his bald pate. 
The minister and aroused congregation at once turned 
round and indignantly gazed at the boy, who merely 
gaid to the preacher, as he took another apple in his 
hand, with a sober, honest expression of countenance, 


ELEVATED RAILROAD EPISODE.—No. 2. 


Reauization. “ Pshaw! it didn’t stop !’” 


FROM MOUTH TO MOUTH. 
Mary. “Oh, Sissy! this tiresome loose tooth! I de- 
clare I'll pull it out!” 
Sissy. ‘Oh no, Mary, pray don’t! Ma’ll make me 
wear it.” [Sissy gets all her sister's cast-offe. 


Pe OR 

With all the variety of canned goods in the market, 
we have yet to hear of canned hash. 

emadencnllifitiaindaiens 
FIBS. 

Forn Morner. “ Ah, Harry, if you tell lies, you'll go 
to the bottomless pit, where there is fire and brim- 
stone.” 

Harry (who has medicinal remembrances). “‘ Ma, will 
there be any treacle there 2” 





“You preach ; I'll keep ‘em awake.” 


(The mother’s answer is not transmitted to posterity. 





. CRUEL. 
Farr One (during an interval in the valse). “ You're 
bie” fond of dancing, ain’t you ?” 
rown. “‘Ya’as. I go in for it a good deal,” 
Fare One. “I wonder you don’t learn !” 


PRchsdialh Wine 
Mosc or tak Furvre—Promissory notes. 
—— 


STANCH. 

Oxtp Lany (who had been buyi 
M‘Treacle, butcher’s-meat’s sae 
no able to buy 't.” 

Groorr. ‘You should turn a vegetarian—” 

Ov Lavy. “A vegetarian! Na, na! ah was born 
an’ brocht up i’ the Free Kirk, an’ ah’m no gaun ta 
change ma releegion i’ m’ auld days.” 


eggs). ** Deed, Mr. 
ear nowadays ah’m 


[Sketched from the opposite Platform. 





fresh butter, and the safe 
was submitted to the trial 
of a tremendous heat for 
more than a week. The 
legs of the safe were melted 
off, and the door itself so 
far fused as to require the use of a cold-chisel to get it 
open. When it was opened the cock was found frozen 
dead, and the butter so solid that a man who knocked 
off a piece of it with his hammer had his eye put out 
bya eceen butter splinter. 


> 

Mvsicat Mrxture.—Some forty years ago the pro- 

amme of one of the concerts of the Norwich Musical 

estival contained the following list of morceauz, with 
the executants, It can hardly be considered over- 
loaded as regards punctuation. The Messiah was to be 
performed, and the numbers ran somewhat in this 
way: “Comfort ye Mr. Hobbs, But who may abide 
Mr. Balfe, Behold a —_ Mr. Young, Behold dark- 
ness ehall cover Mr. Phillips, Rejoice greatly Miss Birch, 
He shall feed Miss Hawes, Come unto me Madame 
Stockhausen.” 
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THE CC 
Orrenpep Younc Romeo. “ It’s real mean in Alice 
cream and cake from two other fellows.” 


JQUETTE. 
. She promised to wait for me, and there she is, taking 






















































































AFTER THE PARTY. 
Masters Dick AND BoB HAVING INDULGED THEMSELVES FREELY AT THE PARTY LAST EVENING, THEIR REST 
IS IN CONSEQUENCE SOMEWHAT DISTURBED. 





